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‘DOWELL’S UNRIVALLED SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. — ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. tTC. ETC. ETC, 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


‘THE EDINBURGH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, | TO THE ISLAND OF ARRAN BY THE 
CHARLOTTE SQUARE. ‘IVANHOE’ 


Hondmasters. | Train Connections 

A. HAMILTON BRYCE, LL.D., onc. From GLASGOW (Queen Street), at 8.5 a.m.; (St. Enoch), 8.30; (Central), 9.0; 
CYRIL EDGAR STARKEY, M.A. Oxon. (Bridge Street, Via Gourock), 9.2 ; (Bridge Street, Via Wemyss Bay), 9.40. 
BERNARD F. HALL, M.A. Cantab. Steamer from CRAIGENDORAN 9.15 a.M., HELENSBURGH 9-25, 
aeessiimenomee PRINCE'S PIER 9.45, GOUROCK 10, KIRN 10.10, DUNOON 10.20, 

Mr. HALL will receive BOARDERS and DAY-BOARDERS in his Private _WEMYSS BAY 10.40, ROTHESAY 11.10, TIGHNABRUAICH 11.45, for 
Residence. Cards of Terms may be had from Dr. Bryce, 42 Moray Place; or from | CORRIE, BRODICK, LAMLASH, KING'S CROSS, and WHITING BAY. 
Mr. Hatt, Thorpe Hall, Worksop, Notts. Returning from Whiting Bay at 2.15 p.m., Lamlash 2.45, Brodick 3.5, Corrie 3.25, 

For Prospectus, with Details of New Arrangements, apply to Dr. Bryce, or any | Rothesay 4.40, Wemyss Bay 5.5, Dunoon 5.25, Kirn 5.30, Gourock 5.45, Prince's 
of the Edinburgh Booksellers. Pier 6, Helensburgh arrives 6.20, Craigendoran 6.30. 

The PREPARATORY DIVISION for Younger Pupils will be more a CONNECTING WITH TRAINS— 
organised, and there will be SPECIAL CLASSES to prepare Boys for the English From Wemyss Bay at 5.35 P.M. for Glasgow and Edinburgh; from Gourock at 
Public Schools and the Universities. 5-55; Prince's Pier at 6.20; and Craigendoran at 6.50. 


The COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT will be worked with increased zeal, 











d under i ved li Ss. 
“Candidates. will be punpesed for the Army, India Civil Service, and other S P E . I A R N O zz: 2 [- E. 
xaminations. 











The BEsT stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS | vorz’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 


Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 
E RDO ° r 
coma ayy — JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


Lionet R. C. Boye, Esq. | AnpREw J. MAcponaLp, Esq. Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowat, Esq. 


Rosert Davie Peesies, Esq. FRED FLET T, 


EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Grsson-Craic, Bart. | _ Jas. MurrHeap, Esq. jit MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
: FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 


James My neg, Esq., 
General Manager—ArTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 OLp Broap Street, Lonpvon, E.C. 2A MAITLAND STREET 
(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


The CorporaATION undertakes— 
EDINBURGH. 










The Purcuase and AcguisiTIon of Assets of all descriptions. 

The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 

The Maxinc of Apvancks on Approved Security. 

The ConTRactTInG for and the Issu1nG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 





The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 

Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in S UMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
ay eaem R. & E. SCOTT, CA. GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 

Secretaries for Scotland. (Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals.) 

THE Royal Mail Steamer COLU MBA, with passen- 
gers only, sails from Glasgow Daily at 7 a.m., from 
Greenock at 8.50 A.M., for Oban, Fort William, Inver- 
ness, Lochawe, Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, 
Islay, Stornoway, etc. 

Official Guide, 3d.; Illustrated, 6d. and 1s. 
Time Bill with Map and Fares free from the owner, 


64 QUEEN STREET, Eprineurcn. 





43 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
RAs* OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED BY RoyaL CHARTER, 1847. 











PAID-UP CAPITAL, ‘ : - £800,000 
RESERVE FUND. . ‘ ‘ - - ° - £100,000 DAVID MACBRAYWNE, 119 Hope Street, Giascow. 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 
£1,700,000 ’ 4 7 . . . 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers antl further notice TODD & CO., W REATHS, CROSSES, 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


13 Hitt STREET, EDINBURGH. 





CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO PARIS—Through Booking. 


LEITH, LONDON, AND PARIS. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALYINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity) 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 
VICTORIA DOC K, LEITH » every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
OWING TO THE STRIKE IN LONDON OF OUR WHARF LABOURERS, 
Regular Sailings cannot, in the meantime, be Guaranteed, but every effort 
is being made to overcome the difficulty, 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s.; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10s. 


RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 
ow Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d.; 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp Epinsurcu Suippinc Co., Hermitace Steam Wuarr, Wapping ; SEAWARD BroTuers, 30 Eastcheap, E.C.; ABERDEEN 

Steam Navication Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; R. THomson, or M‘DouGaLt & BonTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHEATLEY & Co. 23 Regent 

Street; LavincTon Brotuers, 69 Old Bailey ; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place ; GREENOCK- 

D. MacpouGALt, 1 Cross Shore Street ; and Soe to THOMAS AITKEN. 

8 and 9 ComMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. (Telegraphic Addresses—Leith, ‘ Aitken’; London, ‘ Edina.’) 
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NOTES 


Tue Session is over at last. Irish oratory, Scots factious- 
ness, English indifference, Laboucherian impudence—all 
the qualities that make the Second Chamber so conspicu- 
ous—are henceforth for parade elsewhere than at West- 
minster. It must not, though, be forgotten that Parliament 
did a good deal of work in the last week of its existence ; 
and that, too, in spite of the obstructive tactics of the 
Parnellites and their allies. The debates on the Indian 
Budget and Technical Education assumed a certain measure 
of importance amid the wretched wrangling which pre- 
ceded and followed them. On the second and third read- 
ings of the Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill there were 
discussions, the first curious and the second important. 
Slow progress was made with the Public Works Loan Bill, 
thanks to Messrs. Healy, Sexton, Sutherland, and Co., 
whose thirst for information was out of all proportion to 
their power of applying it. The member for Kirkcaldy 
objected to the vote for Foreign Service, in order to 
complain of the war in the Soudan; but Sir James Fer- 
gusson had an answer ready which silenced even him. 
The Irish Estimates formed a bone of contention as 
always, and with other matters they were worried and 
wrangled over ad nauseam. It is satisfactory to have the 
assurance of Mr. Smith that Supply will be brought for- 
ward earlier in the future than in the past; for it has 
been proved that even forty-eight days is not enough 
in view of the factious (and fatuous) opposition excited 
by every Government proposal. Of course there has been 
the customary ‘slaughter of the innocents, but notice 
has already been given that many are to be revived as 
early as possible. 

Tue Technical Instruction Bill has at length passed the 
House of Commons. It might have been thought that on 
ameasure of this sort all parties would have agreed, and that 
at any rate its most strenuous supporters would have been 
those whose boast is that they represent the masses. If 
trade does leave our shores no doubt we shall all suffer, 
but the working man will suffer first of all and most of all. 
This carefully considered measure is intended to do what 
education may to enable us to retain our commercial 
supremacy. Yet it has been obstructed almost as bitterly, 
though not quite as frankly, as a measure for the relief 
of Ireland. The arguments for delay were sufficiently 
extraordinary. Mr. Picton urged that the Bill had passed 
its second reading by a ‘ mere accident,’ that its principles 
were far-reaching and important, and that therefore the 
whole thing ought to be discussed again. Mr. Edmund 
tobertson had no direct interest in the Bill, but, as many 
members of his party were against it, he would be against 
it. Mr. Broadhurst said it might have been proceeded 
with two months ago, and therefore it had better be 
shelved now. Mr. J. Rowlands said it was all a‘ political 
confidence trick’: they were ‘to shut their eyes and 
take what was given them.’ Mr. Provand asserted that 
the Bill was one to ‘ subsidise parsons ’ and get behind the 
VOL. Il, 





School Board. Sir W. Lawson was for delay, because it 
was improper to drive the second reading of the Appropria- 
tion Bill into a corner. There were also the usual com- 
plaints as to the lateness of the hour, the conduct of 
the Chairman, the general villainy of the Government. 
Finally, at Wednesday’s sitting Mr. Picton on the part of 
the Opposition withdrew with a great air of concession 
an opposition that was destructive all along, and had at 
length become hopelessly irrational. It is worthy of note 
that Mr. Bradlaugh, at the earnest request (as he said) of 
his constituents, gave the measure a steady support. 





Tue debate on the Indian Budget seems almost a 
satire upon Parliamentary institutions. The crowded 
benches that listened with eager interest to the details 
of Mr. Conybeare’s prison-life are deserted alike by Minis- 
terialist, by Gladstonite, and by Parnellite when the 
affairs of 270 millions of people are under discussion. This 
week has been no exception to the rule; the House 
Yet Sir John 
Gorst had some very cheering and encouraging facts to 
tell. There is a surplus of 10,300 tens of rupees. The 
conversion of debt has gone rapidly and smoothly forward. 


seemed indeed more empty than ever. 


Lower rates of interest will in future be paid, to the great 
saving of the Government. The imports and exports are 
greater than they have ever been before. Defence works, 
railways, all sorts of public undertakings are being pushed 
forward on a scale of wise magnificence. Against all this 
there is little to say. The old familiar spectres were again 
produced and paraded. The increase of the expenditure 
in the Civil Service, the opium trade, even the annexation 
of Burmah, were all brought to the fore, but with little 
effect. After all, the Obstructionists at least did well to 
stay away. You need some little elementary knowledge 
of a subject before you can carp at it to any purpose. 





Tue Appropriation Bill gave rise to a startling dis- 
cussion in which, curiously enough, the Ministerial- 
ists and Parnellites were agreed to an extent which 
greatly discomfited the Gladstonians. Mr. Sexton, in a 
speech which shows he can be sensible on occasion, 
put in a plea for the improvement of the condition of 
Irish teachers, and pointed out that the ‘ mixed school’ 
system had been a failure. He contended that the 
money spent on ‘ Model Schools,’ which had not been a 
success either, should be applied to primary instruction, 
and that steps should be taken to give Roman Catholics 
the benefits of University education. The Chief Secretary, 
after gracefully complimenting the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
upon his new-found moderation, made an important 
statement on the subject. While he admitted the in- 
adequacy of teachers’ salaries in Ireland, he mentioned 
that during the last decade much had been done to aug- 
ment them. The ‘Model Schools,’ he agreed, had not 
fulfilled the expectations regarding them ; but still they 
formed a valuable link between the primary and secondary 
schools of the country. In his opinion something ought 
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to be done to give a University education to Roman 
Catholics ; and he saw no alternative but to devise some 
scheme which would satisfy their legitimate aspirations in 
that direction. Mr. Parnell was, perforce, obliged to wish 
the Irish Secretary well in this attempt, and his subor- 
dinates to follow suit ; but Mr. Wallace, while vehemently 
protesting his adherence to the principle of governing 
Ireland in accordance with Irish ideas, fumed at ‘the 
extraordinary billing and cooing’ he had just witnessed, 
and condemned the appropriation of Protestant money for 
Roman Catholic education. His defection was deeply de- 
plored by Mr. Gill, who was sure that his ‘ generous mind 
and powerful intelligence’ would upon ‘ mature considera- 
tion’ make him one of the most efficient and ardent 
supporters of the proposal. Of course, this must depend 
entirely upon the view taken by Mr. Gladstone, which 
will not improbably be that expressed by Mr Parnell. 





An earlier reading of the same measure (which should 
in ordinary course have been a mere formality) re- 
sulted in a pleasing little discovery. Sir John Swin- 
burne inveighed against the British South African 
Company as ‘one of the greatest jobs that ever came 
before Parliament,’ and predicted costly wars with native 
tribes as the end of the business. It is always easy in 
these days for anybody who is ‘agin the Government’ to 
get backing of a kind; and it was therefore the most 
natural course in the world for Sir George Campbell to 
support Sir John. Doubtless the majority of the other 
members were unable to fathom the object of such a 
discussion; but the mystery was speedily dispelled. 
Baron Henry de Worms explained that the hon. baronet 
had petitioned the Privy Council against the Company’s 
charter because his rights in Lobengula, which were found 
to have expired eight years ago, were not recognised ; and 
pointed out that his opposition was consequently not based 
on Imperial grounds. Proceeding, he showed that the 
Government reserved full powers for controlling this syndi- 
cate, which would serve the useful ends of spreading civi- 
lisation and developing the country, without the necessity 
of assuming the responsibility attached to the extension of 
a protectorate. After a brief discussion the Bill was car- 
ried by 70 to 20 votes; and it is certain that the country 
is vigorously in favour of the decision. 





For it is now the turn of the Zambesi to become in a sense a 
British frontier. The Government have determined to grant 
a Royal Charter to a Company, of which Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
is the active spirit and the Duke of Kent and the Duke of 
Abercorn prominent figures, for the acquisition and coloni- 
sation of the great tract of territory lying north of British 
Bechuanaland and the Transvaal Republic, already recog- 
nised as within the ‘sphere of British influence, and de- 
clared provisionally to be under our protection. It is a 
wide step towards African dominion, The country belong- 
ing to the Chief Khama will, for reasons obvious enough to 
those acquainted with the country, be excluded from the 
scope of the operations of Mr. Rhodes’s syndicate. But 
it is understood to have acquired vast concessions, equiva- 
lent to the exclusive rights of exploiting the mineral and 
agricultural wealth and directing the policy of Matabele- 
land, and Matabeleland and the dependencies are alone 
equal in extent to a first-class European kingdom. The 
King, Lobengula, has perceived that he was bound to 
fall into the hands of the Portuguese, of the Transvaal 
Dutch, or of the British. He has wisely preferred the 
British ; and the Imperial Government has wisely decided 
to lose no more time in allowing him to fulfil his destiny. 
That means the enlargement of the horizon of British 
trade and colonisation in South Africa, the securing of firm 
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standing-ground for our flag and commerce on the Zambesi, 
and the opening of the way for them into the magnificent 
tropical regions beyond. 





Tue outlook has again become ominous in Crete. Com- 
munications have been broken off between Chakir Pasha, 
the new Governor, and the insurgent leaders ; and Athens 
‘fears the worst.’ As Athens knows, and possibly knows 
beforehand, the mind and the counsels of the insurgents, 
it has probably good reason for its fears. On the other hand, 
a welcome intimation is made, on the authority of the 
Government, that a Commission is engaged in investi- 
gating the basis of facts upon which the new ‘ Armenian 
atrocities’ agitation is being raised; and that the new 
Governor-General of the province appointed by the Porte 
is a man of integrity and energy. We are assured that the 
trial of Moussa Bey for the shocking acts which he is 
alleged to have committed will be fairly and impartially 
conducted. If these expectations are fulfilled—and it 
lies with us to compel the Sultan, if necessary, to fulfil 
them,—the wind will be taken out of the sails which Mr. 
Gladstone is hoisting, albeit with less timeliness than of 
old, for his new ‘ Atrocity’ flight. 








Tue native officials and magistrates of a subsidiary class 
in the Bombay Presidency who have acknowledged, in the 
Crawford Inquiry, under promise of indemnification, that 
they accepted bribes in the dispensing of justice are not 
to be allowed to go back with a bill of discharge for past 
faults to the bench. Such a thing would be a scandal ; 
and Lord Cross has intimated that it would also be an ille- 
gality. Those of the delinquents who have been more 
sinned against than sinning will be reinstalled ; but the 
others will have to be content with being secured against 
civil and criminal proceedings, with probably some 
compensation for loss of office, in consideration of the 
promise of reinstalment not being kept. The Govern- 
ments of Bombay and of India have had a delicate 
problem to solve ; and the former, with the best of inten- 
tions, does not seem to have been quite successful in the 
method chosen for searching out corruption and dealing 
even-handed justice. In word Lord Cross delivered a 
eulogy on Lord Reay, but in deed, something like a snub. 

Hippo.yte to Légitime succeeds at Port-au-Prince. One 
coloured dictator replaces another as guardian of the liber- 
ties of the model Republic of Hayti; which is, another 
hand will be in the public purse and at the public throat. 
There has been great slaughter among the enlightened 
citizens, who have come to the conclusion that white men 
(unless protected by the guns of war-vessels) have no 
rights which black men are bound to respect ; and great 
injury has been done to the property and interests of 
foreigners. But it is only another act in the ‘ ferocious 
farce’ of Haytian history, which for a century (it were well 
that Mr. Froude’s opponents should remember) has been 
of a piece with the bloody work of the last few weeks. 





Even those who are least inclined to excite misplaced 
jocosity over the naval manceuvres must own there was 
more than a suspicion of the ludicrous in the proceedings 
connected with the arrival of the raiding squadron in the 
Firth of Forth. The correspondence between the naval, 
military, and civic authorities certainly verged on bur- 
lesque ; and the wrangle as to the assumed blowing-up of 
the Anson does not throw a brilliant light upon questions 
of national defence. The fact remains that another proof 
has been given of the ignorance, the prejudice, the 
ruinous parsimony of the peace-fanatics who opposed the 
recent measures for strengthening the Navy. Admiral 
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Tryon was specially directed to pursue with a superior 
force and bring to an action any vessels detached from the 
Irish fleet. This he has been unable to do, and when all 
is said it is pretty plain that in real war the east coast of 
Scotland would have been at the enemy’s mercy. Against 
the 64-ton guns of the Anson and Collingwood—guns with 
a range of at least ten miles—the Inchkeith and shore 
batteries would have been practically impotent. To leave 
the protection of the Forth to such a vessel as the gunboat 
Spey would in war-time be nothing more than a gloomy 
mockery. On the other hand, to detach such vessels as, 
say, the Devastation, for guarding our chief ports would 
leave the Channel Fleet unable to hold command of the 
narrow seas. What seem to be wanted for coast defence 
are craft of the design advocated by Lord Brassey— 
small vessels with two heavy guns mounted behind an 
armoured bulkhead. Such craft, unlike the Spey, might 
prove effective for coast defence against battle-ships of the 
type of the Anson, whose guns, mounted en barbette, might 
be disabled by a single heavy shot. 





Tuvs far, the results of the mimic war have been in one 
respect eminently enheartening. The efficiency, the dis- 
cipline, and the zeal of the men appear to have been 
worthy of all praise. They have been tried in the most 
severe weather, in fogs and gales, and however dubious 
and illusory may seem the results of the blank-cartridge 
engagements, there is no disputing the thorough training 
which the crews have undergone. Compared to the 
French manceuvres, these movements have been carried 
on in infinitely closer accordance with the conditions of 
actual war. Operations have never been suspended (as 
they were by the French Admirals) on account of mist or 
wind, nor have steaming lights been carried by the cruisers. 
Yet no grave accident has occurred. To pass from the 
behaviour of the men to that of the ships is to have one’s 
optimism chilled. It is not pleasant to read of the Mara- 
thon,which was built to steam at twentytknots, only achiev- 
ing sixteen. It is even more depressing to learn that the 
Trafalgar cannot get her guns aboard, these being re- 
quired for the Camperdown, The utter inability of torpedo- 
boats to act as scouts in rough weather has once more 
been demonstrated with no little risk and at the expense 
of no little suffering. And the breakdown of the Sharp- 
shooter has, unfortunately, made _ it impossible to say 
whether the newer and larger class of torpedo-catchers 
will prove efficient craft in a sea-way. It is to be regretted 
also that no torpedo-ram has taken part in the operations, 
that class of vessel being, in the opinion of many naval 
officers, of all types best fitted both for acting as a swift 
cruiser and for tackling a heavy battle-ship. The injury 
done to commerce (the 4rethusa alone has captured 
twenty-four steamers) enforces the old, old lesson of the 
urgent need for more swift cruisers. From first to last, 
indeed, the effect of the ‘war’ should have been to bring 
irresistibly home to the dullest the truth of Sir John Hay’s 
words, ‘ Without speed, speed, speed, where are you ?’ 
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THE LONDON STRIKE. 


HE dock labourers in London might have chosen 
a time more favourable for their operations. 
This is the ‘dead season.. There is less trade to 
embarrass than there was three months ago; the de- 
mand for perishable commodities is not so great ; and 
there are not so many well-to-do people in town to 
witness the processioning and suffer intimidation. By 
so much, London is better off than it might have been ; 
and though the strike has occasioned much perturba- 
tion everywhere, there has been no considerable excite- 
ment beyond the districts immediately concerned, while 
of what is called ‘ apprehension’ there was very little 
to begin with, and there has been no deep anxiety since. 
Even when the malcontents increased from thousands to 
tens of thousands, and when a truly formidable army of 
*Have-nots’ began its marchings through the streets, 
there was not much fear of violence. The comparative 
slowness of dread is accounted for in part by the dis- 
cipline which the men seemed to have imposed on them- 
selves, in part by the general expectation that the 
dock companies would be forced by the exigencies of 
their position to come to terms speedily. Moreover, 
the general feeling, not in the East of London alone 
or amongst working people only, has been favourable 
to the strikers, which is another reason, perhaps, why 
there have been fainter expressions of alarm on this 
occasion than on some others. To be sure, the later 
proceedings of the strikers ; their increasing determina- 
tion to force other men from work they were contented 
with ; their formidable numbers ; and the promise of 
combinations even more serious, have damped the feel- 
ing of sympathy a good deal. 

Whatever the upshot, this particular strike has given 
us more to think about than any of its predecessors. 
In the first place, it has revealed a remarkable increase 
of sympathy with ill-paid labour and much less resort 
to the dogmas of the older political economy. Whether 
these dogmas ought or ought not to be regarded more 
lightly is no concern of ours just now. We are merely 
recording certain phenomena of the strike ; and not the 
least of them are the two above mentioned. Hitherto 
all such movements have been attended by a chorus of 
maxims described as the formule of immutable laws 
This time 
there has been a very remarkable falling-off in their 
production ; and though much has been justly said 
about the danger of driving trade from the port of 
London, it has been said with far less insistence on the 
righteousness of treating labour as what it is—a com- 
modity, to be bought like other commodities in the 
cheapest market. It is to be feared that * Devil take 
the hindmost” is still an inexorable word in the compe- 


which whosoever disregards must perish. 


titions of labour, as of nearly everything else in this 
world below ; but for fifty years at least there has 
never been so much delicacy in stating it—{in the 
language of political economy or otherwise)—as on this 
occasion ; though the temptation to repeat it has been 
quite as great as ever. Whether we may see in this fact 
evidence of the diffusion of Socialist sentiment, or mere 
distrust of the sterner teaching of dogmatic economy, or 
a softer feeling of human-kindness that hesitates to tell 
harsh truths to hopeless indigence, we do not pretend to 
decide; but they will not go far wrong, perhaps, who 
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believe that all these things are working together in our 
day to very considerable effect. There can hardly be a 
doubt of it after the experience and observation of the 
last fortnight. For one thing, it seems clear enough 
that if many men of different trades joined the strike 
on compulsion, and if others seized the occasion to 
better their own wages, yet other some moved out in 
sheer sympathy with a class of labourers who truly are 
amongst the most wretched in the whole community. 
The impulse would be called a Socialist sentiment by 
the Socialists, and it would be hard to show that they 
were wrong. 

But however that may be, we must still take account 
of the ‘ solidarity ° of sympathy and interest which has 
been brought out of this strike; for whatever the 
causes that created it, or contributed to it, in itself 
it is a new and formidable thing. We have seen before 
now a trades-union on strike, with the support—finan- 
cial—of many others. 
matter. The dock labourers were without organisation, 
and, like the enormous mass of poor women and men 


Here we have a very different 


who are employed in certain ‘ sweating’ trades, were 
generally regarded as helpless in that particular. But 
organised they soon found themselves for the purpose 
of this strike; not only by the effort of one or two 
experienced outsiders, but through the accretion of 
bodies of men of a higher grade and more capable 
of holding out. Moreover, the support which the 
dock labourers drew to themselves was quite unlike 
that which the trades-unions have supplied to each 
other habitually; and the difference is one to ponder 
over. The labourers who fraternised with the dock- 
yard men had no money to sustain them with; but 
they could march out with them, perambulate the 
streets of an inflammable city, enhance the intimida- 
tions of that kind of patrolling, emphasise the risks of 
withholding concession, and, what is more, carry the 
paralysis of trade into a dozen channels of trade at 
once. This in fact they did; and they did it with no 
such discouragement as forbids the idea of repetition, 
with more method and on a wider scale. Now, we have 
seen quite enough of the dockers’ strike to learn that 
combinations of this kind, carried out in the same way 
and by a broader sweep of organisation, would be dis- 
turbing to the last degree. After the experience of 
this week, it is easy to conceive them irresistible, but 
not that they would be innocuous. The trade of the 
country is still sound; nevertheless, it is exposed to 
competitions that grow more formidable year after year 
—mainly through the use of labour abroad which, while 
its skill is constantly improving, can be had at wages 
far below those which the British workman enjoys. 
Besides, capital does not work easily or willingly under 
menace: and menace has now been brought to bear 
upon it in a definite and even an alarming way. While 
we say this, we do not pretend that dock proprietors 
‘annot pay their labourers a penny an hour more 
without ruining themselves and keeping merchandise 
out of our docks. It is not credible that we can 
stand no amelioration of the sweating system in one 
or two other trades, the revelations of which have 
had much to do with the extent of the dockyard 
strike and the general sympathy with it. But enlarge 
such combinations as that which Mr. Burns nursed ; 
draw into them by conspiracy or intimidation the 
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labourers of three or four great ports or cities at the 
same time ; carry out their operation in the same way ; 
continue to do so over a period of ten or a dozen years ; 
and the next resource of labour, impoverished by trade 
in ruins, will be pillage absolute. That, however, 
Messrs. Burns and Champion have sense enough to sce 
and sobriety enough to shun: or so we may suppose. 
One word on another important point. ‘The London 
Dock Strike has brought out in a very timely way the 
hand-to-mouth character of our supplies. The people 
of this island have been told a great many times, 
through warnings primarily addressed to the Govern- 
ment, that if its principal ports were blockaded for two 
months four-fifths of its industries would be stopped, 
while food would literally rise to famine prices long 
before. Little heed was given to these warnings. ‘To 
the popular imagination they pictured an inconceivable 
state of things. At the best, they were generally taken 
as the exaggerations of alarmists with a craving for exces- 
sive armaments. ‘Ten days of stoppage at two or three 
great docks in a single port brought home to most 


With the food- 


stuffs, the means of work, the material for manufactures 


people a clearer sense of the facts. 


lying safe in the river meanwhile, there could not be 
any desperate trouble for trade or any downright priva- 
tion for the ‘consumer’ in that brief period. But 
considering the brevity of the time and the actual 
possession of the goods, there has been quite enough 
to illustrate the truth of the warnings aforesaid. There 
may be some gain in that; some compensation for 
enormous inconvenience, very serious loss, and_ the 
anxiety which certain ugly portents must occasion. 


IRISH LAND LEGISLATION. 
[" is stated—in quarters where things may be 


known—that in view of representations made 
to them by certain members from the North of Ire- 
land, the Government have decided to forego their 
announced intention of introducing a Land Purchase 
Bill, and have decided to confine their efforts to dealing 
with the congested districts in the West of Ireland. 
It is to be hoped, for reasons which we give below, that 
this rumour as to the intentions of the Ministry is 
inaccurate. ‘The declaration publicly made by Mr. 
Goschen, that a Purchase Bill was necessary and would 
be introduced, has been accepted in Ireland and _ has 
been welcomed in this country. It is too late to go 
back upon this promise. At the same time the pro- 
posal to devote serious attention to the problem pre- 
sented by the condition of the congested districts 1s in 
itself eminently satisfactory. It is well that the public 
should appreciate the real nature of this problem ; for 
the want of information on this point has led to an 
unfortunate amount of ill-advised and incorrect action 
on the part of persons who were animated by the best in- 
tentions. ‘The most fruitful cause of error in respect to 
Irish matters has been the notion that the condition and 
character of any one square mile of the surface of the 
island formed a sound basis of argument as to the cou- 
dition and character of any other square mile. In no de- 
partment has this error been more prevalent than in all 
The treatment that 1s 


required for one county or part of a county is utterly 


that regards the land question. 


unsuited to another and, it may be, a neighbouring 
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district. A policy which proposed to deal with the land 
difficulty as one problem, and ignored the difference 
between the position of the ordinary tenant of agricul- 
tural land on the one hand and that of the occupier of 
a plot in the over-crowded districts of the West, would 
be foredoomed to failure. 

There is a large tract of country in Ireland, com- 
prising West Donegal, the greater part of Mayo and 
Sligo, Kerry, and a portion of Galway, which no 
Land Act of the kind hitherto passed can ever really 
benefit, or even seriously affect. It is no exag- 
geration to say that, political expediency apart, it 
would distinctly pay the Government to buy up every 
tenant within the whole of this area, and provide 
him with a pension for life conditional upon his con- 
senting to remove from his present habitation. As a 
matter of fact the greater number of the holdings in 
the West are in no sense agricultural holdings ; they do 
not and never can support the occupier who resides 
upon them, ‘They are in fact residential estates, and 
are no more capable of affording a livelihood to the occu- 
pier than the dwelling-house of a merchant or a labourer 
inalarge town. Let us take, for instance, the large 
tract known as the Dillon Estate. As a grazing pro- 
perty this land, bare and unfruitful as it is, had and 
still has a real value. The owner might make again, 
as he did at one time make, a considerable income by 
grazing and dairy-farming. In an unfortunate hour, 
and yielding to pressure which it was difficult to resist, 
the landlord permitted that which the priests, the 
real enemies of prosperity in Ireland, had set their 
heart upon. The estate was broken up into innumer- 
able small holdings, averaging not more than four acres 
apiece, which were rapidly filled up by a swarming 
population. The occupiers undertook to pay a certain 
rent for their holdings, and at that time they were able 
two years out of three to pay that rent out of the wages 
they received as labourers in England. The produce of 
their holdings was at no time sufficient to enable them 
either to live or to pay their rent. Their residence was in 
the West of Ireland, their livelihood lay in England. 
Yor a time this state of things continued. Then two 
things happened: the demand for labour in England 
diminished, and a period of acute distress arose in Ire- 
land. ‘To a great extent the latter was the consequence 
of the former; but the badness of the season accen- 
tuated the suffering caused by the loss of wages. Then 
came the Land Act, and a tribunal was called ‘upon to 
decide what was a fair rent for the holders of the 
small estates to pay. As a matter of fact a strict 
construction of the Act could lead to only one 
decision. The law had decided that the plots of 
land were agricultural holdings, and as agricultural 
holdings their value was nil: neither more nor less, 
in fact, than the agricultural value of a holding 
in Princes Street. Nor is this all. Not only are 
the holdings without value as agricultural tenan- 
cles; they are, beyond doubt, in| most cases abso- 
lutely incapable of supporting those who live upon 
them, whether rent be charged or not. Hence has 
arisen a condition of affairs utterly unsound from the 
economical point of view, and the difficulties and dangers 
of the position are aggravated by the existence of the 
Land Act, which may be brought into operation any 
day within the district, but which can never be of the 
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slightest avail in remedying the evils with which it is 
supposed to deal. Until it be realised that the con- 
gested districts are utterly incapable of supporting their 
present population, and that the question of rent or no 
rent is not a serious factor in the situation, no progress 
will be made in the direction of improvement. 

It is well, therefore, that the Government should 
have realised, as they appear to have done, the absolute 
necessity for dealing with the West of Ireland totally 
apart from the rest of the country. Any other course 
can only result in miserable and disheartening failure. 
At the same time there is no reason why good in- 
tentions in this respect should be allowed to inter- 
fere with the wise reforms which Mr. Goschen has 
already foreshadowed as needed in the more flourish- 
ing districts. As we pointed out last week, the 
present condition of land tenure is economically 
unsound, and cannot possibly be productive of good 
results. In order to give a chance of recovery, a re- 
sumption of entire ownership by one or other of the 
present joint-owners of Irish land is essential. It is 
easy enough to understand why among a small number 
of Ulster landlords there should be a strong objection 
to any general scheme of purchase. These land- 
owners are without blame. They have acted honour- 
ably, fairly, and generously. Hitherto the storm 
has not reached them, and they naturally, though per- 
haps not wisely, prefer to leave matters as they are, in the 
belief that as things have been so they will be. They 
make a great mistake. To begin with, they entirely 
fail to take into gccount the views of the majority of 
the Ulster tenants. It is certain that these men will 
absolutely refuse to endorse a policy which confers a 
benefit which they themselves desire to receive only upon 
those who have qualified by their poverty, their lawless- 
ness, or their disloyalty. A large expenditure of British 
money or British credit for the benefit of Irish tenants 
in which the Ulster farmers are forbidden to participate 
will rouse a feeling of indignation in Ulster which may 
lose half the Unionist seats in that province. This is 
too great a price to pay. In the second place, the 
policy of doing nothing will not succeed, however thor- 
The landlords of Ulster 


have but slight control over the forces at work. 


oughly it may be applied. 


There is a danger lest, if they adopt an_ obstruc- 
tive policy, they should gain nothing better than the 
melancholy privilege of being eaten last. If they are 
wise, as we believe they will be, they will be the first to 
try and restore Ireland to that sound economic condi- 
tion with which alone a healthy political organism 
can exist. 





AN IMITATION HELL. 
, OBBEN ISLAND, as revealed in the current 


Blackwood, may fairly be described as an imita- 
tion hell. It lies about three-quarters of an hour 
by steamboat from Cape Town, and is lazar, bedlam, 
and hulks in one. That is to say, it accommodates 
some thirty convicts, two hundred and _ thirty lunatics, 
and a hundred and thirty lepers, together with a 
hundred and sixty warders, policemen, and attendants ; 
and, being a Government establishment, is nothing loss 
than a disgrace to the Empire and a blot upon the fair 
fame of the race. 
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The writer in Blackwood — whose ‘ unquestionable 
reliability > is vouched for by the editor—concerns him- 
self neither with convicts nor lunatics. His whole 
interest is centred on the Robben Island lepers, and the 
results of his round among them are scarce to be de- 
scribed in print. The Eastern form of the disease is 
unknown in South Africa. 
anesthetic or tubercular. In the first case the bones be- 
come absorbed—absorbed ‘almost to vanishing point,’ s 

that the patient literally perishes by inchmeal ; in the 
second, tubercle is developed on the face, the head, and 


There leprosy is either 


the arms, great wens are thrown out, the parts affected 
swell out of usefulness and recognition, till at last the 
Both forms 
appear to be painless, a symptom of both being the 
destruction of all sensation, so that they that suffer 
from them are subject to peculiar and dreadful accidents. 
As for the space of misery between the beginning and 
the end, it is not possible to be positive sboet it. ‘No 


subject loses all semblance to humanity. 


average can be stated, says our author, ‘so capricious 
and so variable is the nature of leprosy, and ‘the 
more or less of the ferocity with which it attacks its vic- 
tims.. These are mostly half-breeds—‘in fact, he 
adds, ‘I did not see any pure-bred whites’; they are 
‘by no means of a high type’; ‘most of them are too 
near the threshold of death to answer inquiries intel- 
ligently*; and they may be released a — or two, 
or they may linger through a whole decade, or they 
may die by atoms during thirty years. ‘They are pei 
by their own kind, for the chief of the settlement con- 
siders the disease infectious; there is nothing to re 
lieve the tedium of decay—no books, no games, no 
occupations or diversions of any sort; and they are 
housed under circumstances than which ‘human in- 
genuity could scarcely contrive anything more vile 
and discreditable. The ‘spital wards are ‘ decrepit 
without and ruinous within’; they are built on the 
bare ground ; they are riddled with rats and haunted 
at night with * loathsome snakes’; they are lacking in 
‘the commonest furniture and fittings’; they are hid- 
eously overcrowded with ¢ miserable rickety bedsteads, 
things that are ‘mere masses of foul rags and fouler 
mattresses.” Not, 1t would seem, since the bad old 
times has misery been so vilely lodged, and despair so 
completely at the mercy of inhumanity, as in this out- 
post of Christian England. 

The fault is not far 


(there 


and the church, being 


to seek. The senior physician— . 
are two doctors and two parsons on the Island, 
‘trim without and reverently 
pretty within, is, we can well believe, ‘almost the only 
thoroughly pleasing object” contained in it)—is ‘ tied 
down hand and foot by the parsimony of the Colonial 
of the indict- 


for the assign- 


officials.” Again, ‘the whole gravamen 
ment against those who are responsible 
* 


ment of funds for the administration of the Cape 


Government Leper Establishment "—for so, it appears, 
this official Gehenna is called— is parsimony 
and indifference. Moreover, 
Cape ‘Town admit and are ashamed this neglect.” 
In a word, the Cape Government is so destitute, it 
appears, of the common clements of human feeling 
that, although it is clever enough to recognise the 
existence of the disease and thoughtful enough to take 
some rough-and-ready precautions against the increase 


thereof, it prefers its purse to its reputation, and 





‘the very inhabitants of 
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leaves the wretches it has incarcerated for life to 
exist under conditions that, it was hoped and believed, 
the Middle Ages. 
For it must not be supposed that the writer in 
Blackwood has told his all. 
tween the lines to know that Robben Island is a place 
where Smollett—Smollett fresh from the 


fHeet—must have stopped his nose, and M. Zola in his 


went out with the lazar-houses of 
One has but to read be- 
Cartagena 
most scientific and least human mood would tremble 


and turn and be changed into something cleaner than 
that mere Reporter of the Ugly that he desires to 


be. And this it is that makes the condition of 


the Robben Island lepers — or rather of the Cape 
Government Leper Establishment—so tremendous an 
impeachment of the civilisation of the Cape Colony. 
Leprosy is scarce known in Britain ; but in South Africa 
it is very well known indeed, and those officials whom 
our author accuses of * parsimony and indifference “must 
be equally conscious with those inhabitants of Cape ‘Town 
who ‘admit and are ashamed of this neglect’ of the 
- for the 


constrained to live. 


conditions under which these poor people are 
benefit of the whole body politic— 
That the Home Government can directly interfere is 
not possible ; or we may be sure that interference, 
and interference to some purpose, would be already 
a thing of the past. And it is equally 
that that 
which the writer in Magu 


lmpos 
sible, we imagine, ‘moderate expenditure 
of money and labour, 
thinks that it 


be sanctioned by the men at fault. 


‘is not too much to require, should 
It is plain that 
they have still too much to learn—that they have yet 
to realise the responsibilities imposed by the social 
order and therewith the duties and the decencies of 
What is wanted, indeed, is 
for the Cape 
-~some Patrick 


ordinary human existence. 
not so much * A second Father Damien’ 
Colony lazaret as a civilising influence 

for the ¢ 


or Columba ‘ape Colonists themselves. 


THE SCOTTISH SESSION— AS SCOTTISH. 


FYFVHE English mind obstinately refuses to regard the 


Session of 1889 as Scottish. It is a Session of 


settlement, of 


National Defence, of the Royal Grants 
the supersession of Mr. Gladstone in the democratic 
leadership by Mr. 
honour of Sir Richard Webster, even of Irish Drain- 


Labouchere, of the professional 


age and Light Railways—of anything and everything 


but Scottish business. This Southron indifference, in 
spite of the extraordinary exertions made by Mr. 
Hunter to out- Conybeare Mr. Conybeare, and of Sir 
George Campbell to attain to the proud position of the 
first Parliamentary bore for two generations, has its 
good as well as its questionable side. It means that 
Englishmen are absolutely convinced that. the Scottish 
nembers taken as a body cannot, even when an 
opportunity is given them, disport themselves as Irish 
Nationalists, but that—in spite of the impracticables, 
irreconcilables, and imitators of Mr. Healy and 
Dr. Tanner in their midst—they will not refuse to 
pass a good measure when they see it: grumbling, 
of course, all the while that it is not ever %? 
much — better. A few years ago, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, then the rising hope of the Gladstonian cercl 
intime, declared in effect that there was nothing the 
Scottish members could not accomplish if they put their 
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minds to it and were unitea. Mr.’Chamberlain, from 
being the hope, is now the Accursed 'Thing ot the 
Gladstonians ; and a Conservative not a Liberal Lord 
Advocate, with a small minority of the Scottish repre- 
sentation at his back, leads the House of Commons on 
questions affecting his country. ‘The result is, how- 
ever, practically the same as if the majority of the 
Scottish members were directly represented on the 
front Government bench. Although Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, who leads the Scottish Left very much as 
Mr. Gladstone leads the New English Radicals, has 
found salvation in Parnellism, his followers have on 
the whole declined to adopt Home Rule methods or to 
acquire Home Rule manners. 

No doubt the disappointments of this Scottish Session 
are almost as great as its successes. ‘The year 1889 
will be known from the Parliamentary standpoint as the 
year of the Scottish Universities and County Councils 
‘Acts : not to speak of a few other and minor measures 
which have been passed. But it might also have been 
the Session of the Parochial Boards Reconstruction 
The Lord 


Advocate has carried only two of the four measures 


scheme, and of the Private Bills settlement. 


which between them constituted his original scheme of 
Local Government. The abandonment of the Private 
Bill section of that scheme is not, however, to be greatly 
regretted, for it gives an opportunity for the introdue- 
tion next Session of a measure dealing with the whole 
question of Private Bills for the United Kingdom in a 
more comprehensive spirit and somewhat, it may be 
hoped, on the plan formulated by Mr. Craig Sellar. It 
is greatly to be regretted, however, that the Parochial 
Boards Bill was not passed, as a measure of the kind 
has for long been almost as much needed as one for 
giving Scotland a more popular and elaborate system 
of County Government. For this untoward result Scot- 
land has to thank that section of her members which 
accepts the leadership of Dr. Cameron, and sees in every 
attempt at legislation on the part of a Conservative 
Government an effort by * the classes * to override * the 
masses. Yet when the perils of the Session are borne 
in mind, the people of Scotland ought to be, compara- 
tively speaking, satistied with its results, so far as these 
directly concern themselves. At one time it was feared 
that either the Local Government scheme or the 
Universities Bill would have to be sacrificed to politi- 
cal or party exigencies. For at least a week, indeed, it 
seemed possible that both would have to be postponed 
till 1890. The County Councils Bill appeared to be 
in danger of splitting on the rock misnamed * Free 
Mducation’ in all Radical charts, and the Universities 
Bill on that of the Executive Commission. ‘These 
risks are now matters of history. Scotland to all 
intents and purposes possesses a system of Local 
Government as broadly democratic as that given to 
England through Mr. Ritchie’s Bill of last year. If, 
indeed, it be democratic to make the landed interest 
m counties bear the eXpelises of their 
en 


government 
toto and substantially in perpetuum, then the 
scheme with which the names of Lord Lothian and 
the Lord Advocate are so honourably identified must 
be regarded as even more * popular” than its English 
predecessor, At the same time, Government in the 
progress of the Bill through Committee in the House 


of Commons stood firm upon all points : such as the 
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control of the police by a committee representing both 
the Commissioners of Supply of to-day and the County 
Councils of to-morrow: the surrender of which would 
(slightly to modify Mr. Gladstone’s phrase) have in- 
volved trust in the people tempered with imprudence. 
It is needless to prove—though it appears only too 


necessary to repeat—that in devoting nine-tenths of | 


the emancipated probate duty for Scotland to relief of 
school fees and to the advantage of the Highlands and 
Islands, Ministers have not conceded the principle of 
Free Education in) Mr. Chamberlain’s much less 
But the insertion in the 
Local Government Bill of clauses giving effect to so 


in Mr. Hunter's sense. 


philanthropic a policy has done not a little to add 
to the popularity both of the measure and of its 
As to the Universities Bill, it is unneces- 
sary, after what has already been said in these columns, 


promoters. 


to offer anything more by way of criticism than that 
during its latest stages Government went as far as they 
could, consistently alike with safety and with dignity, to 
conciliate their political opponents. ‘The future of our 
Universities is now in the hands of a carefully selected 
Commission, which is not without a considerable amount 
of saving intellectual salt in the shape of culture and 


Conservatism. 


EXAMINATION VERSUS EDUCATION, 
M* AUBERON HERBERT has of late been 
pe» el! 


waging in a tilt against wind-mills of more 





than common promise. ‘The structures in question 
have positively no defenders; the only difficulty is 
that the neighbourhood refuse to assist in their 
demolition, on the base utilitarian pretext that, if 
they are upset, the corn of the country cannot be 
ground. In brief, Mr. Auberon Herbert's latest 
crusade has been directed against Examinations: not 
examinations per se, but examinations as qualifica- 
tive for rewards and prizes; examinations as connected 
with the deadly system of payment by results ; and, 
last and worst of all, examinations as tests of fitness for 
Now, on all these points Mr. Her- 
bert has many friends and helpers. For of the system of 


the public service. 


payment by results none are such vigorous opponents 
as the poor creatures who are paid by results ; of exami- 
nations as qualifying for prizes none are such uncom- 
promising foes as the people who have gained the 
prizes and have them in their pockets; while as for the 
system of distributing public appointments, especially 
in the War-services, by competitive examinations, it may 
be safely said that it has no friends left—they were all 
members of the Liberal Government of 1863, and they 
are all dead or in their dotage, except the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Mr. Gladstone. So when Mr. 
Herbert circulated some few months ago a Protest 
Against the Sacrifice of Education to Examiation 
a skilfully compacted document, setting out neatly 





and forcibly all the arguments—physical, moral, poli 
tical—against regulating the world by competitive 
examination which can be urged, he had no lack of 
supporters. His tale of signatories was, indeed, a most 
respectable one, and—if he had not unadvisedly 
headed his printed list with the names of several 
faddists of an obnoxious type—would have been 


But in this well- 
tuned lute of opinion there came the little rift which 


even more imposing than it was. 
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practically makes the music mute; for not one of all 
his numerous subscribers has suggested, suggests, or 
ever will suggest a reasonable and sufficient substitute 
for the vile existent thing. 

Mr. Herbert has published—and in publishing has 
done a real service to the discussion—indiscrimi- 
nately and without reserve the letters he received 
from all to whom he sent his protest for signa- 
ture. Their answers, favourable in the main, are 
all lacking in this essential particular. ‘They can- 
not tell what to put in the place of what it is pro- 
posed to destroy. They have their nostrums: Pro- 
fessor Clifton thinks all would be made right if classics 
were abolished as a means of education, and the un- 
lettered ‘scientist > could rule supreme ; Mr. Crookes 
thinks things would be improved if people would read 
The Chemical News; the master of a British school 
somewhere or other regards his own non-eligibility as 
H.M.LS. as a damning spot on the present system 
which should at once be removed: a person of quality 
recommends the examination of candidates for public 
posts in a reference-library, with free leave to crib; 
another person of quality (a lady) takes the oppor- 
tunity to give us interesting details as to her baptismal 
gifts; and a youthful and desperate Fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford, protests against your protests as ‘ reac- 
tionary and anti-democratic,’ yet has ‘gained a good 
deal in pocket by the Irish Intermediate Examination’ 
—whatever that is—‘ but at the expense of his educa- 
tion.” One is not at all surprised ; and when the same 
youthful and desperate gentleman goes on to add as a 
plea for the cramming system that under it ‘ he scored 
well in music, though he cannot tell one tune from 
another, one is cheered and comforted : for it is long 
odds that that young and ardent Fellow is a Glad- 
stonian Home Ruler. 

The outcome of this jumble of common-sense and 
arrant nonsense is that most sensible and educated 
persons in this island are agreed that the present 
system of allotting public employments as a reward 
for ‘cram’ is a gross mistake; that the over-exami- 
nation -of children, alike in the elementary school 
system and in the form of competitive scholarships 
at the public schools for quite young boys, is an atro- 
city which calls for immediate suppression ; and lastly, 
that the increasing number and undue pressure of 
examinations at the Universities is to be deprecated. 
All these points are set forth by the Warden of Wadham 
College in a short and sensible letter which is one of 
the best in Mr. Herbert’s collection. He adds to these 
points a protest against the examination of women 
under the same system as men, which is a matter 
demanding separate treatment ; and he unhesitatingly 
disapproves of the plea for the suppression of scholar- 
ships (which are the only means of enabling the poor 
student with brains to enter an English University) 
and the application of College endowments to the 
foundation of more Professorships (which are at 
present the great blot on the English University 
system). Another letter is that of the Rev. E. K. 
Blumhardt, who points out curtly and forcibly the 
abominable results of the competitive system in India, 
where it has ended by setting the weak, vicious, 
cowardly, but cunning and ready Bengalee at the head of 
the administrative service, and placing under his control 
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and at his mercy the far more manly and_ straight- 
forward men of the Punjab and the North-West 
Provinces. 

And this is all. 


book—e.g., the curious statement by an elementary 


There are strange facts in the 


teacher that a portion of every periodical congress 
of his likes is occupied with the study of ‘wrinkles’ : 
that is, ‘the crotchets and idiosyncrasies of H.M. 
Inspectors and their assistants’; but there is nothing 
to help on a solution of the problem. Pretty well 
every one is agreed that the restoration of the old 
nomination system for public posts would, under the 
new democratic régime, lead to corruption compared 
to which the old Whig jobberies would seem wells of 
justice and mercy. Yet no one can suggest anything 
better. Lord Lytton, with his idea of a qualificative 
examination—a sieve, not too fine, for the exclusion of 
general incapacity—seems to come nearest the mark ; 
but it is obvious that cramming might be as useful 
for the passing of this as of any: that the tendency 
would be to make the examination harder as_ the 
cramming became more perfect and the number of the 
qualified increased ; that, in short, we should be landed 
in respect of education precisely where we are—and 
cramming would be as far as ever from abolition. 
Professor Herbert Strong’s idea of selection for public 
offices by the Universities may find supporters, but 
these bodies will have to show themselves less open 
to petty and parochial considerations than they now 
are before they are found worthy of selecting the ad- 
ministrators of the realm. 

We are forced, therefore, into a somewhat hopeless 
position. 
low, in Church and State, competition is the one way 


As a means of selection for offices, high and 


open to us, whether in examination or otherwise ; 
and probably less harm is done here than in other 
cases. But when we come to the wretched victims sacri- 
fied to the increase of the School Board teacher's in- 
come, and to the deplorable damage done to young 
brains and young bodies by the vicious system of 
allowing children of ten and twelve to compete with 
one another for a livelihood, and to be mercilessly 
crammed for the benefit of their preceptors—here is 
really a case not merely for protest but for interference 
also. Payment by results is an invention of the last 
twenty years; the power which made it can unmake 
it; and if it be proved to be destructive to the physical 
and moral quality of the new generation, then let it 
be unmade, and soon. Scholarships for children are a 
still later growth; and if publi¢g opinion will not 
step in, then some other influence must. A Royal Com- 
mission deigned to stop tunding at Winchester and 
roasting at Harrow; it might have meaner work than 
breaking up this cruel system of exploiting the unde- 
veloped brains and tender frames of children for the 


benefit of their pastors and masters. 


THE ALASKA FISHERIES DISPUTE. 


CCORDING to The Times, ‘there is a curious 
want of seriousness about the seizure of British 

vessels reported from Alaskan waters. The United 
States officials seem to think that sham captures will 
please the Irish electors, frighten our simple fishermen, 
and yet not provoke reprisals from the British Govern- 
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ment.’ The same want of seriousness appears to have 
been detected by American newspaper-writers ; who 
seem pretty much agreed that their Government should 
either make actual captures, carrying them as prizes 
into American ports, or else should ‘stop these bur- 
lesque seizures where the captive is permitted to escape 
with a single man on board °—put there as a prize 
crew. 

But although we also may suspect a want of serious 
ness about the way in which Canadian sealers are dealt 
with by United States cruisers, we can hardly smile at 
it as only Mr. Blaine’s fun. ‘That Anglophobist Secre- 
tary may have no graver object in view than those 
imputed to him. First and last, he may think more of 
‘ pleasing the Irish electors” in his own land than of 
anything else ; for to them he is deeply indebted. If at 
the same time he can appease the clamours of the (U.S.) 
Alaska Commercial Company—which pretends to a 
monopoly of seal-fishing in the open sea of Alaska, and 
not only within the three-mile limit—so much the more 
satisfaction for Mr. Blaine, no doubt; and that also is 
a personal and domestic consideration. But the fact is 
forced upon us that these gratifications are procured at 
the expense of Canadian fishermen, by means which 
are an affront to the British Government ; and some- 
thing that is not lacking in seriousness at all comes in 
with the calculation—only too evident—that nothing 
the captain of the Rush may do in the way of searching 
British vessels in the sea of Alaska, or in chasing them 
out of it, Is likely to provoke reprisals from Her 
Majesty's Government. A Briton need not be much 
of a fire-eater to wish that no such calculation had been 
considered safe either at Washington or anywhere else, 
Some other reports on the subject might well sadden 
hima little more if he quite believed in them; but 
here he may indulge in the comfort of doubt. At the 
beginning of the week we were told by the newspapers 
that, in answer to some inquiry or request from the 
Canadian authorities, Her Majesty's Government had 
‘declined to allow its Pacific squadron to protect 
Canadian sealers in the Behring Sea.” No doubt good 
reasons could be given for so far abstaining from inter- 
ference; and yet the Canadians find something in the 
argument that simply to send a ship or two to watch 
the operations of the American cruisers, and prevent 
obviously illegal boarding and capture, would be no 
great harm. For our own part, however, we consent to 
the opinion that possibly Mr. Blaine may be playing 
fora ‘flare up’; and that if the captain of the Rush 
has been instructed to be intensely patriotic, it may be 
wise to limit his opportunities as much as_ possible. 
But, when that matter has been disposed of, something 
remains. Sir James Fergusson informed an inquiring 
member of the House of Commons the other day 
that Her Majesty’s Government were in correspondence 
with the President of the United States on this 
matter ; and the receipt of a similar assurance was 
reported from Canada soon afterwards. Upon this, 
up starts Mr. Wharton, Assistant Secretary of State 
at Washington, to declare that ‘we have had no com- 
munication with the British Government on the sub- 
ject of fishing in Behring Sea since Mr. Bayard was 
Secretary —that is to say, since last March. * Nothing 
has been received from our Minister, Mr. Lincoln, or 
from the British Government, on the question.” Here 
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there must be some mistake. Mr. Wharton cannot be 
as well-informed as from his position we expect him to 
be, or he has been misreported, or else he makes some 
distinction between communication ‘on the subject 
of fishing in Behring Sea, and inquiries as to the 
seizure of British vessels there. The difference between 
Mr. Wharton’s statement and Sir James Fergusson’s 
(which the American Secretary is so eager to contradict) 
will be cleared up before long; but meantime, neither 
in Canada nor at home do these reports conduce to 
comfort. It is difficult to believe that even Mr. Blaine 
himself would justify the seizure of our ships beyond 
the three-mile limit, if he were straitly put to it; 
impossible to imagine that he would assert a right of 
search, considering what the ‘record’ of the United 
States is on that once-burning question. But if so, then 
the sooner Mr. Blaine és put to it the better. For mean- 
time the searching and the seizing go on, a little to 
our loss and a great deal to our discredit; while Mr. 
Wharton seems able to suggest that if our Government 
does not press the whole matter of the seal-fishery for 
settlement, that is not the fault of an American Ad- 
ministration which has never been approached on the 
If the Canadians believe that, they will 
become yet more discontented, not without excuse ; 


subject. 


and we gather from this very statement of Mr. Whar- 
ton’s (if it be authentic) that the United States 
Government is perfectly well aware that the seizures 
of the Rush are unjustifiable, though it is in no hurry 
to admit as much till it is put to question. 





NORTH BERWICK. 


TYVHE origin of North Berwick, so say the authori- 

ties, is lost in antiquity. When, why, or how 
it was built is thus impossible to tell. But one thing 
is sure. At that remote epoch no one thought of 
a watering-place, so its founders planned and builded 
with no wish to meet the wants of the tourist or the 
golfer. Its site is in one respect like the sites of Edin- 
burgh and Heidelberg. Were there no town there you 
would not think there ought to be one: it is only the 
actual effect that proves how admirably human habita- 
tion fits or may be made to fit into such surroundings. 
The central piece in the combination of house and 
ground is the great conical hill called the Law. 
It is steep, isolated, naked, strange. There is a 
little space of comparatively flat plain between it 
and the beach. Here the town is built. ‘The view is 
always seaward, for the lower slopes of the hill hide 
the broad inward swell of the East-Lothian fields. 
Another great hill catches the view to the right, that 
is the Bass Rock, in the sea about two miles from the 
shore. In front of the town you have rocky islets: 
Craigleith, The Lamb, Fidra, as they are quaintly 
called. Across the Firth there is the Fife coast; and 
far beyond it in clear weather there loom—faint, mys- 
terious almost as shapes seen in a dream—shadows of 
great Highland mountains. Hills are to landscape what 
inspiration is to poetry and style to prose: they lend it 
the indefinable touch that raises the whole thing out of 
the commonplace. You have them here in ocean set- 
tings ; you have, too, a glimpse of corn-land to the west 
taken from the finest rural scenery in all Scotland—to 
heighten the effect by way of contrast. See all this in 
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the pure light of a northern summer's even, and you 
will say it was well to build a town here. Yes, but 
what sort of a town is it? 

Brighton, as every one knows, is often called 
London-super-Mare: North Berwick is just as much 
Edinburgh-super-Mare. If you were set down in the 
west end of the watering-place in a situation where you 
could not see the bay, you would swear you were in a 
side street in Merchiston ; the road is the same, the 
houses are the same, the passers-by are the same. An 
imitation is never so good as the original ; you already 
perceive the dark side of the picture. In fact the place 
is grey, severe, colourless ; not at all as it ought to be. 
Edinburgh does a great deal for North Berwick ; it pours 
many thousands of pounds sterling into it annually. 
The favourite might at least ‘ busk * herself, smile on her 
benefactor, make things generally comfortable for him. 
But never was a place more niggardly, never a place 
where public spirit was more wanting. You arrive at 
the station ; it is a shed, whilst booking-office, waiting- 
room, and platform are all in the earliest style of railway 
art. You go down to the links. If you are a golfer, 
well and good. The golfer is dependent on Nature not 
on man, and Nature has been kind to North Berwick. 
The links are superb. But, if you do not play, you 
walk there in danger of your life. You are between 
It is the test of a great 
man that he hesitates not to shed human blood, and 


the golfer and the deep sea. 


they whe are bent on the royal game heed not the 
felicity of others. It is said that a wanderer over these 
links was smitten with a ball on the forehead. He 
dropped come corpo morto cade, and at the bottom of a 
bunker lay weltering in his gore. When consciousness 
returned he saw on the edge of the hollow the player 
looking down on him. Asked if he was hurt, he re- 
plied that he was killed. ‘* Weel, it ser’s ye richt, 
said the golfer, stalking away, ‘for ye have spoilt the 
best stroke I ever made.” A little management might 
have saved the shot, and even (though that is a minor 
matter) the head. 
marked out, from which the pedestrian would stray at 


A path might have been clearly 


his peril. 

Then, again, people who go toa watering-place usually 
goto bathe. At North Berwick it would be hard to prove 
what is done for bathers. No steps are cut in the rocks, 
no wooden stair is fitted thereto, for them that can swim. 
Although Nature, kind as usual, has given North Ber- 
wick an excellent beach, yet certain spots are often 
dangerous. The Queen of Watering-places (as some 
local chronicler has put it) drowns a very fair pro- 
portion of her visitors. ‘The means of protection and 
rescue are utterly insufficient. An ambiguous notice 
and a couple or so of life-buoys are all that is 
supplied by this singular community to safeguard 
the public on which it lives. There ought to be 
the most ample provision of life-saving apparatus on 
every part of the bathing-beach near the town, and, 
what is of at least equal importance, there ought to 
be men whose sole object it would be to take charge 
thereof. ‘There ought also to bea pier. ‘There ought—! 
In a word, the bathing and the golf should be made 
perfect, and that at any hazard and at any cost. That 
this consummation will ever be achieved appears—sceing 
the quality of the natives—unlikelv. And no one was 
ever born in North Berwick: not even Mr. Andrew 
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Carnegie. Let them bestir themselves; the discon- 
tent that certainly exists may take shape. There are 
other places along the coast. Dirleton and Gullane 
and Longniddry have all their natural advantages. 
Nay, the speculative builder might form a_vaster 
design. He might come with his thousands, and, 
sweeping Cockenzie into the sea, build on its site a 
perfect marine city—a city that is bandless and is not 
cursed with anything in the nature of an esplanade: 
in brief, an ideal North Berwick—-which would hope- 
lessly destroy the chances of the older Edinburgh 
favourite. If such a town be ever built, it is quite 
certain that its houses will not be like the houses of the 
present watering-place. An attempt has very rarely 
been made to fit them for seaside residence ; they are 
simply second-rate Edinburgh suburban dwellings. One 
or two old houses in and near Quality Street show that 
picturesqueness has been lost, though convenience has 
not been studied. Yet the houses at Eastbourne 
or Bournemouth are different from the houses at 
London, just as the houses at Trouville or Boulogne 
And then, the 
one thing done here to delight and entertain the 
visitor! Once a year (weather permitting) the lifeboat 
is upset. If the day is fine, it is a day of public re- 
joicing. The boat is manned by rowers, each with his 
cork-jacket ; it is launched, it is overturned. ‘Then to 
the simulated astonishment of all it rights itself. Let 
the visitor to North Berwick make the most of this 


auspicious occasion : he supports the natives, but it is 


are different from the houses at Paris. 


all they will ever do for him. 

There is no fear of the ‘cheap tripper, for here at 
least he will not be admitted. He has been pictured 
in the act of staggering about 'Tantallon, dancing 
along the Ladies’ Walk, and yelling about the links 
and on the beach ; but, you are told, the very butcher 
and baker would spurn him from their doors. But 
indeed North Berwick is not of those places he 
affects. It has the reputation of being dear and 
fashionable. It certainly is the one, and even after a 
certain sombre fashion the other. It would be unfair 
to complain of the price of things: we all sell in the 
dearest market. Still there is such a thing as an en- 
lightened foresight. The golden shower might be made 
to fall thicker and faster and longer through the year. 
The smile might be seen as often on the face of the 
parting as the coming guest. And, after all, the parting 
guest of one year might always be made the coming 
guest of the next. Of course there is provision of some 


Most of the houses at the west 


end are public or private hotels. Some are very preten- 


sort for the stranger. 


tious and very bad, others are less pretentious and less 
bad. But whichsoever you select, let your food be of the 
simplest. A fashionable Edinburgh physician was once 
consulted by a patient going to North Berwick as_ to 
what he should eat and drink there. * Mince collops and 
whisky, was the singular reply. The patient urged 
that such a dietary would be fatal.‘ Possibly enough, 
said the doctor, with a more than professional smile, 
‘but not so certainly fatal as anything else you are 
likely to get there.” This story is probably true. After 
all, you leave North Berwick with mixed feelings. 
Nature is bountiful though man is stingy. ‘The place 
is like Rob Roy: ‘if ower bad for blessin’, it is ower 


gude for bannin’.” 
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MODERN MEN. 


RUDOLPH VIRCHOW, PATHOLOGIST AND POLITICIAN. 
Fystorx tells of the value attached by a great states- 
aE man to the bones of one Pomeranian grenadier. 
Scientific Europe knows the value of the sturdy personality 
and great intellect of this Pomeranian student. Born in 
1821, at eighteen he came to Berlin to study medicine, 
taking his first degree in 1843. The forty-six years since 
that early doctorate have been filled to the brim with 
work of many kinds, but all interpenetrated with a 
consuming zeal for true progress in science and _ polities 
in their relative bearings on the increase of human happi- 
ness and the prolongation of human life. Not in the 
ordinary sense is Virchow a physician : his work has been 
little with the living, and much with the dead. No new 
drug or operation is associated with his name. His 
task has been to strive, and to teach others to strive, 
how best to wring the secrets of disease from the 
bodies of the dead. We have often wondered at and 
admired the dogged persistence of those healers who, 
beaten by some dread malady which with a_ royal 
calmness has stopped all their fuss and toil with a 
single stroke, do not with folded hands say that it is 
Kismet, but amid decay and corruption do instantly essay 
to learn from their defeat. This branch of scientific 
practice had special charms for Virchow, for in 1844 he 
became Froriep’s assistant in pathological work, and soon 
afterwards along with Reinhardt founded the Archiv for 
Pathological Anatomy so long associated with his name. 
After being Professor at Wiirzburg for seven years, he 
returned to Berlin in 1856 as Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy and General Pathology, and also as the Director 
of the newly-created Pathological Institute: a magnifi- 
cent position for a man of untiring industry and_ still 
in the prime of young manhood. With enormous material 
to work upon, a strong constitution, and a zeal which taxed 
his powers to the uttermost, Virchow very rapidly made 
his Pathological Institute a place to which the best 
young graduates of Britain and America repaired to share 
his material and study his methods. His ‘Sections technik’ 
became the model for Europe. Remarkable discoveries 
both in pathological anatomy and in biology were made 
by himself and his many assistants. His great work on 
cellular pathology was a text-book for a generation: it 
snatched the leadership in scientific pathology from 
Rokitansky and the Vienna school, and made Berlin 
the Mecca of all true believers. Those who were 
young and enthusiastic in science in the decade be- 
tween 1860-70 remember how the clearness of Virchow’s 
teaching and the swing and volume of his researches 
gave him a master-place. Goodsir’s wider knowledge 
of all biology and his transcendental theories, and Ben- 
nett’s brilliant teaching and admirable practical common 
sense, helped Edinburgh to hold her own ; but the feeling 
remained that for solid and original work in pathology 
Berlin was the place, and Virchow the teacher. 

Many of the mature Professors and lecturers of this 
day in Britain owe much to Virchow not only for his 
instruction in the pathological art but for the impulse 
he gave their ambition to do lasting scientific work. 
In common with all the greatest thinkers and workers, 
he finds an outlet for his energies in many kindred 
subjects, Hunger-typhus, as the Germans, with their 
powers of coining words by hyphens, call that fever 
Which follows war and famine, was carefully studied by 
him. Trichinosis, that strange malady in which the 
patient wastes and dies because his muscles are stuffed 
with worms bred in measly pork, was elucidated by his 
microscope. When he visited Edinburgh on a holiday 
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it was to make himself master of the drainage system 
of the Craigentinny meadows, where at our very gates 
sewage, instead of being wasted, is utilised with appa- 
rently absolute safety and success; when he spent a 
month in Spain or in the Troad, it was to enrich science 
with his anthropological and antiquarian researches ; when 
he passes a winter in Egypt, he photographs whatever is 
worth photographing. An advanced Liberal in thought, 
and an admirer of the Darwinian doctrine of Evolution, he 
exhibited the fairness and caution of his mental aspect in 
a very remarkable address on the ‘ Freedom of Science in 
the Modern State, which he delivered in September 1887, 
at the fiftieth conference of the German Association of 
Naturalists and Physicians at Munich. It is an energetic 
protest against what may be called the Tyranny of Dogma- 
tism—that strange effect of reaction by which Science, 
rejoicing in its flight from the slavery (so-called) of reve- 
lation and authority, is impelled to shackle men’s thoughts 
ina still deeper slavery with premature generalisations, 
in which problems of research are mistaken for actual 
facts. Thus Haeckel, after disposing of the Deity as 
superfluous, and finding ‘an omnipotent cell consist- 
ing of protoplasm, composed chiefly of carbon with an 
admixture of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur 
capable of producing the body and soul of the animated 
world,’ is not satisfied till these views are taught in every 
school in Germany. Virehow appeals not as a champion 
of orthodoxy, but simply in favour of unbounded freedom 
of inquiry. He, the teacher of the great doctrine that every 
cell is derived from a cell, has had to do battle against 
those of his own admirers who would explain all the pro- 
blems of astronomy and geology on the same theory, be- 
cause it was held to be impossible that anything which 
was an established truth for the life of organic Nature 
on this earth should not be applicable to the stars: these, 
to be sure, being also bodies which have assumed a spherical 
form and represent cells, which travel about in the 
celestial space, and there play a part like that of the cells 
in ourselves, 

With wonderful eloquence and sagacity he enunciates 
the great doctrine that his ‘own chief accomplishment is 


just the knowledge of my ignorance. He illustrates this 


ignorance from the gap still left in the evolution theory, 
by the position of the quaternary man: ‘We have to ac- 
knowledge the absence of any fossil type of a lower stage 
in the development of man. As recently as ten years 
ago (1877), whenever a skull was found in a peat bog or 
in pile dwellings, or in ancient caves, people fancied they 
saw in it a wonderful token of an inferior state, still quite 
undeveloped. They smelt out the very scent of the ape ; 
only this has been continually more and more lost. The 
old troglodytes, pile villagers, and bog people prove to 
be quite a respectable society. They have heads so 
large that many a living person would be only too 
happy to possess such. Thus we cannot teach or pro- 
nounce it to be a conquest of science that man descends 
from the ape or any other animal, however probable an 
hypothesis or obvious a solution of difficulty it may appear.’ 
It will be owned that the man who can boldly say this to a 
congress of very much emancipated German biologists has 
the courage of his opinions. Then in that mournful season, 
when Europe was watching the fight for life so nobly fought 
by the patient Emperor of a hundred days, Virchow was 
asked to give his opinion regarding the nature of a small 
piece of structure removed by Mackenzie from the larynx of 
the (then) Crown Prince : a difficult and most delicate posi- 
tion. Nearly every expert in Germany had pronounced 
the case a cancer; the Englishman alone held out the 
promise of hope and the possibility of a cure. Strangely 
enough, in the piece sent there was no absolute evidence 
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of malignancy. It is a proof of his professional standing, 
and a tribute to his absolute fairness, that in that war of 
words, which made all true surgeons blush for their craft, 
neither side ventured to hint a suspicion either of Vir- 
chow’s knowledge or his honesty. 

Virchow the politician is a pronounced Liberal, a firm 
opponent of Bismarck and the Junker party; but his 
bitterest adversaries will be the first to own that he has 
no private ends to serve. It would be well for any 
country to have now and then a Virchow in the Cabinet. 
Without being a great master of eloquent speech, he is 
a born debater and lecturer. His style is both clear and 
strong ; and if he can sway the ‘listening senate’ even as 
he can convince a medical congress, his speech may pos- 
sibly command that rarest of all results: altering or 
modifying a party vote. 


THE ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY. 


N the year 1080 a Committee of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates reported that ‘it was fitt that, seeing if the re- 
cusants could be made pay their entire money, there wold 
be betwixt three thousand and four thousand pounds in cash; 
that the same be imployed on the best and fynest lawers 
and other lawe bookes, conforme to a catalogue to be con- 
descended upon by the Facultie, that the samen may be a 
fonde for ane Bibliotheeque whereto many lawers and 
others may leave their books. And in the meantyme to 
appoint some of our number to speak with Thomas Robert- 
sone for ane convenient roume thereto.’ 


a real beginning was made after the appointment of the 


‘Two years later 


famous sir George Mackenzie as Dean of Faculty. On 
the 25th March the record runs that ‘the Dean of Facultie 
and Advocats, considering that the towne of Edinburgh 
has refusied them the use of the Low Roume under 


Hall to be a 


ordain Mr. James Hunter with advyce of any quorum 


the Parliament Bibliothecque, they 
of the Councill, to take one, two, or three, roumes to 
keep ther books in, at the raite of fyfteen or twenty 
pounds sterling per annum, with power to him, with 
advyce forsaide, to repaire the saide house and to put 
up shelfis or presses for these bookes as they shall think 
fitt, and to agree and pay all workmen for yt effect. 
And remitts itt to the Dean of Facultie and any quorum 
of his councill, to consider what bookes are fitt to be 
bought, and to authorise the Treasurer to buy, or cause 
buy, the samen, at such raites as he and they shall think 
fitt. And generally everything to do anent the said 
Bibliotheeque, and buying of the saide bookes, as they 
will be answerable to the Facultie thereanent.’ In 
November 1682 a house was leased for nineteen years at 
an annual rent of £20; the year after two members of 
Faculty were appointed ‘Curators Bibliothecs,’ and in 
1684 the first ‘ Bibliothecarius’ was appointed, his salary 
being fixed two years after at 400 merks a year. The 
treasurer's accounts show that in January 16860 the 
books and furniture of the library were valued at £11,182, 
13s. 4d. Scots ; in 1087 at £13,252, Ys. 4d. ; and in 1691 at 
£14,400, Ys. 4d., exclusive of * books gifted by the severall 
benefactors.” In 1700 the library narrowly escaped being 
burnt, after which the books were removed from the rooms in 
which they were stored in the Exchange Stairs, Parliament 
Close, to the place they still occupy on the ground floor of 
the Parliament House. The copyright privilege was first 
conferred in 1709 at the passing of the first Copyright Act, 
and has ever since been retained. 

In 1692 the number of volumes in the Library was 


$140, according to Sir George Mackenzie's Catalogue. In 
1752 it was stated by David Hume at 30,000 ; in 1849 by 
Dr. Irving at 148,000; and in 1881 by Mr. Clark, in his 
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account of the Library contributed to the Third Annual 
United 
The number of mss. was given 


Meeting of the Association of the 
Kingdom, at 265,000. 
at 3000, many of the first importance as materials for 
the history of Scotland. 


Library 


Of these a classified Ms. cata- 
logue exists in nine folio volumes. 
Spottiswoode, Wodrow, and Calderwood alone are the 
richest sources in the kingdom for ecclesiastical history. 
Other 
collections are those of Sir James Balfour and the Bal- 


There are no fewer than 154 Wodrow volumes. 
carres Papers—the last in nine folio volumes, containing 
letters of Mary Queen of Scots and many valuable State 
papers. The Riddel Note-books are 156 in number, and 
illustrate especially the genealogy of Scottish families. 
The Dennistoun Collection, again, is rich in documents 
affecting the history of Dumbartonshire. 
more than common interest are Sir David Lyndesay’s 
heraldic mss.; about 100 volumes of Icelandic sagas, 


~ 


bought in 1825 from Professor Finn Magnusson, of Copen 
hagen ; the Bannatyne Manuscript, a precious collection 


of Scottish poetry in two volumes folio, written by George 


Bannatyne in 1508, and presented in 1772 by the Earl of 


Hyndford ; and the Auchinleck Collection of ancient 
English poems and metrical romances, presented by Sir 
Alexander Boswell in 1774. The two last extend together 
to seventy-three volumes. 

The Advocates’ Library also contains several special 
collections of books of great importance. Among these 
are the Astorga Library, a collection of Spanish books 
which once formed part of the Marquis of 
the Thorkelin Col- 


1200 volumes relating to the history and 


library, bought in 1824 for £4000 ; 
lection, with 
antiquities of the Northern nations ; the Dietrich Collec- 
tion, rich in writings of the German Reformers ; and 
the Combe Collection, rich in works on phrenology and 
kindred subjects. Catalogues of the Advocates’ Library 
were prepared in 1692, and again in 1742, and continued 
first to 1776, then to 1807. 
begun in 1853 by Mr. Halkett, and completed in 1879 in 


Kach volume con- 


The present Catalogue was 


SIX quarto volumes and a supplement. 
tains about 800 pages, and the entire work brings the 
printed books down to the end of 1871 to no fewer than 


260,000 entries. The cost of this gigantic undertaking 


° 


amounted to £5285, and was borne by the Faculty of 


Advocates alone. The Library is managed by a Keeper 
and staff of assistants acting under authority of a board ot 
six curators, of whom two retire in rotation every year. 
It has been throughout made fairly accessible to literary 
research, the chief drawback being rather want of ac 
commodation for readers than lack of courtesy on the 
part of the curators and librarians. From its commence- 
among 


David 


It is interest- 


ment there have been but thirteen librarians 


them men so eminent as Thomas Ruddiman, 
Hume, Adam Ferguson, and David Irving. 
that Hume's 


were not always of a pleasant character. 


relations with his curators 


His election in 


ing to find 


1742 not unnaturally caused great commotion, and it is not 
unlikely that he devoted himself with greater zeal to his 
historical studies than to his official duties. It was not the 
£40 a year of salary for which he valued the appointment, 
but the fact that it made him 


An interesting event of his five years’ reign is recorded in 


‘master of 30,000 volumes. 


a minute in his own hand: ‘ This day, the Curators having 
gone through some accounts of books lately bought for the 
library, and finding therein the three following French 
books, les Contes de la Fontaine, l’ Histoire Amoureuse 
des Gaules, and l’ Ecumoire, they ordain that the said 
books be struck out of the catalogue of the library and 
removed from the shelves, as indecent books, and un- 
worthy of a place in a learned library ; and to prevent the 


The collections of 


Other Mss. of 
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like abuses in time to come, they appoint that after this 
no books shall be bought for the library without the 
authority of a meeting of the Curators in time of session, 
and of two of them in time of vacation.’ 





TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND BEFORE SCOTT. 
THE DISCOVERER OF THE TROSACHS. 


JT was Mrs. Murray’s opinion that Walter Scott ought to 

have dedicated The Lady of the Lake to her, because 
she was the person who first brought the extraordinary 
scenery of the ‘Trosachs into notice. She once happened 
to say ‘80 to the Rev. J. Robertson, minister of Callander, 
author of the article ‘Callander’ in Sir John Sinclair's 
Statistical Account, The lady could not have advanced her 
pretensions in more unfortunate company. ‘The minister 
was an unassuming man, but he could not allow such a 
claim to pass lightly and without question. ‘ Pray, Madam, 
when did you make your tour?’ She told him: in 1794. 
‘Then, Madam, I may without presumption say that J am 
the person who, in my Statistical Account of Callander, pub- 
lished in 1790, first made the ‘Trosachs known.’ 

Strict historical accuracy is a difficult thing to attain, 
‘The above conversation is reported by a later tourist, a Miss 
Spence, who made a ‘ Caledonian Excursion’ in 1810, the 
very year of the publication of The Lady of the Lake. Miss 
Spence, who was by no means a strong-minded female or 
a freshly observant tourist, makes both the sprightly Mrs. 
Murray and the unassuming minister of Callander ante- 
date their services. Mrs. Murray made the tour in 17906, 
and published her lively account of it in 1799; not, as 
Miss Spence obliges her to say, in 1794. This error is 
noted by Principal Shairp, in his edition of Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s Zour. But, curiously enough, the learned 
rincipal seems to have taken the date given and the 
claim made for or by the unassuming minister as being 
above suspicion. It also is inaccurate. Mr. Robertson's 
Statistical Account was not published till 1794, four years 
later than Miss Spence would have it. And_ besides, 
when we go to the account itself, we find that though 
it devotes several pages to a description of the Trosachs, 
under the heading of ‘Romantic Prospects, it treats 
the place as already a favoured resort for tourists. ‘ The 
‘Trosachs, Mr. Robertson begins, ‘are often visited by 
persons of taste, who are desirous of seeing Nature in 
her rudest and most unpolished shapes.’ ‘The appreciation 
of the scenery by persons of taste was already so general 
that a road had been blasted out of the rock on the north 
side of Loch Katturin for their convenience ; and even at 
that date, to quote Mr, Robertson’s own words, ‘ the Hon. 
Mrs. Drummond, of Perth, has erected booths of wicker 
work in the most convenient places for the accommodation 
of strangers who visit this wild and picturesque landscape ; 
and the tenants of the next farm are very ready to show 
the beauty of the place to travellers.’ This, it must be 
remembered, was nearly twenty years before Scott drew 
all the world there. Mrs. Murray saw the booths of 
wicker work, but took them for shepherd’s shielings and 
described them as such. So difficult it is to ascertain what 
tourist’s feet first attempted the dark pass of the Trosachs: 
a glen so dark and wild and full of noises and echoes that 
Mrs. Murray’s coachman thought it was peopled with 
devils and could hardly be persuaded to proceed. We 
examine the pretensions of two claimants to the honour of 
first making the place known, and we find the first of them 
describing it as already famous. 

It is perhaps possible to fix a limit of time before which 
the Trosachs were not generally known to the sight-seer. 
In the year 1776, a firm of London engravers, Taylor 
VOL. UI. 
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and Skinner, published elaborate maps of Scottish roads, 
cross as well as great, not so much to guide Scotsmen 
to England as to guide English travellers to Scotland. 
The publication shows how fashionable touring in Scot- 
land had become by the time Walter Scott was a boy 
of five. And it is significant as regards the fame of the 
Trosachs that none of the sixty plates gives the road to 


Callander. At that time then the Trosachs were out of 


the way of persons of taste, when many of the Highland 
straths and lochs were as much frequented as the fjords 
of Norway are by tourists of the present generation ; and 


so we may conclude that even persons of taste ‘ desirous of 


seeing Nature in her rudest and most unpolished shapes’ 
did not include the Trosachs among their resorts before 
1776. 

But if the question is, Who first brought the Trosachs 
into notice ?—or, to use Miss Spence’s ambitious phrase, 
Who discovered the Trosachs ?—this is not so sasy to deter- 
mine. If Mr. Robertson, the minister of Callander, had 
not himself told us that tourists already went there in 
considerable numbers when he wrote in 1794, and 
that Lady Drummond had made some provision for 
their comfort, he would have had a strong claim to 
the honour. It was undoubtedly his account of the 
wonders of this wild and beautiful region that attracted 
the Wordsworths and Coleridge thither. These illustrious 
travellers approached the Trosachs from the Loch Lomond 
side, and had some difficulty in finding their way. An 
adventure recorded by Dorothy, the historian of the rout, 
furnishes further testimony to the celebrity of the 
Trosachs by the beginning of this century. They had 
wandered like tourists of independent spirit out of the 
beaten track, and somewhere on the southern shore of 
Katrine, Katturin, or Catherine—the last two were the 
favourite alternative spellings of those days—they were 
beginning to fear that they might be obliged after all to 
turn back to Tarbet, when they spied some men at work 
in a field. Wordsworth went up to them to inquire about 
boats and lodgings. ‘A laugh was on every face,’ Dorothy 
says, ‘ when William said we were come to see the Trosachs.’ 
But the Recluse of Grasmere was not a man to be laughed 
at without protest, and he proceeded to lecture these 
natives, and to inform them that ‘it was a place very 
much celebrated in England, though perhaps very little 
thought of by them.’ Bearing in mind what Robertson 
says about the farmers of the neighbourhood being willing 
to point out the beauties of the Trosachs to travellers, it is 
just possible that the solemn poet misunderstood the 
smiles of the Highlanders, who proved very obliging and 
courteous when the position was explained to them. At 
any rate the travellers were forwarded on their journey, 
and saw the lovely end of Loch Katrine under the most 
favourable circumstances. In her record, Dorothy refers 
to a little pamphlet she had seen, the author of which, 
after having taken up at least six closely printed pages 
with the Trosachs, concluded : ‘In a word, the Trosachs 
beggar all description.” This conclusion she countersigns. 
Principal Shairp ‘conjectures’ that the author of the 
pamphlet must have been Mr. Robertson, because the 
words quoted occur in his Stalistical Account. Curiously 
enough, he overlooked the fact that Dorothy does not 
leave us to conjecture, but says plainly that the pamphlet 
was by a minister of Callander, ‘ descriptive of the environs 
of that place’—possibly a reprint from the Séatistical 
Account, 

Since, then, it was Mr. Robertson’s description of the 
Trosachs that had attracted the Wordsworths, we may 
fairly claim for him an honourable share in bringing the 
Trosachs into notice. The description, it may be added, 
is good enough to deserve the notice of such a connoisseur 
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as Dorothy Wordsworth. Even Scott did not disdain to 
borrow a touch or two from this elaborate and conscientious 
word-painter. Readers of The Lady of the Lake will re- 
cognise a kindred strain in the minister's vigorous prose : 
‘It seems as if a whole mountain had been torn in pieces 
and frittered down by a convulsion of the earth ; and the 
huge fragments of rocks and woods and hills scattered in 
confusion for two miles.’ Scott’s lines : 
‘ High on the south huge Benvenue 

Down on the lake in masses threw 

Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurled, 

The fragments of an earlier world,’ 
seem to gather up and re-echo this sentence. Of course, 
whoever was the discoverer or pioneer of the Trosachs, 
it was entirely Scott’s genius that gave the place at once 
its tremendous vogue with tourists. In addition to the 
evidence of Cadell, which we have already quoted, we 
may cite also asa contemporary witness the ‘Caledonian 
Excursionist,’ Miss Spence. This lady was in Callander in 
the August of 1810, a few months after The Lady of the 
Lake was published, and after remarking that ‘the num- 
ber of persons attracted to the far-famed spot in conse- 
quence of Mr. Walter Scott’s beautiful poem, exceeds all 
calculation, she drops into arithmetic and becomes elo- 
quent exceedingly : ‘The number of carriages which have 
stopped at this place during the present season already 
exceeds 500.’ 


A LOST CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
JOURNALISM. 


JOURNALISM has been called by its most industrious 
. and least known bibliographer a ‘ vast cemetery of 
unrecorded history.. With few exceptions the memory of 
the journalist and his work fade away—very often beyond 
recall, The career of John Scott, the ill-fated editor of 
the once famous London Magazine—the magazine where 
the Confessions of an Opium-Eater and the earliest of 
the Imaginary Conversations first saw the light—is not one 
of the exceptions. A stray reference in the gossip of a 
bygone generation of /ittérateurs, a brief and ill-informed 
foot-note in modern editions of the same: this is about all 
that may be gleaned about him. 

The son of an upholsterer, Scott was born in Aberdeen 
in 1781. He appears to have been educated at one of the 
two Universities, and he soon received an appointment in 
the War Office. Here he did not remain long, resigning his 
post to edit The Stamford News. For the next few years 
he was ever changing from paper to paper, mounting the 
ladder at each successive step. He edited The Censor, 
The Statesman, The Morning Advertiser, and The News— 
the paper so intimately connected with Leigh Hunt. 
About 1811 he became editor of The Day, a morning paper 
started not long before this date, succeeding Eugenius 
Roche, its first editor, who had been tried for seditious 
libel. But it was not till 1814, when he started a weekly 
Radical paper, The Champion, that he made his mark. 
The leaders, which were usually from Scott’s pen, and 
dealt with political subjects, were credited with having 
a powerful effect on the Ministry. The purely literary 
matter was of an unusually high standard, for he had a 
faculty of getting together a staff of clever young writers, 
and, what was rarer still, of keeping them all in excellent 


humour. Of this trait Talfourd speaks most enthusiastic- 


ally. Scott, says he, had a wise authority over his con- 
tributors—‘ not manifested in a worrying, teasing, intoler- 
able interference in small matters, but in a judicious and 
steady superintendence of the whole, with a wise allowance 
of the occasional excesses of wit and genius.’ ‘ Indeed,’ 
continues this admiring critic, he ‘was more fit to pre- 
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side over a little commonwealth of authors than to hold 
a despotic rule over subject contributors.’ Among these 
‘subject contributors’ were Lamb, Talfourd, and Haydon 
—all of whom have painted him as the kindliest of men. 
He was distinctly in advance of the journalists of the 
day in many respects. The question of the hour was 
France, and he made himseif thoroughly acquainted 
with French politics and literature. Indeed, to Crabb 
Robinson, who met him at Wordsworth’s in 1815, this was 
the most striking feature about him. The ‘little swarthy 
man’ who ‘ talked fluently on French politics, as Robinson 
says, was becoming famous in his way. He had just pub- 
lished his Visit to Paris, which ran through four editions, 
and his Paris Revisited in 1815, in which there was a 
graphic account of the field of Waterloo and the state of the 
country. Three editions were rapidly sold off; and the 
text which he wrote for a Picturesque View of the City of 
Paris was popular in its day. Notwithstanding his busy 
life in London, he found time to wander over Europe. 
In 1819 he met Byron at Venice, delighting the poet 
with recollections of Aberdeen, where they had been boys 
together, and possibly school-fellows. And if Scott was in 
advance of his contemporary journalists in polities, he was 
much more in advance of them in matters literary. 
Bigotry ruled supreme in letters, and a peculiar butt was 
the ‘ Cockney School.’ Scott, however, with an acuteness 
highly creditable to him, saw the germ of greatness among 
the bespattered poets. For example, when Endymion 
was set down as ‘calm, settled, imperturbable, drivel- 
ling idiocy, when its author was advised loftily to go 
back to his ‘plasters, pill and ointment boxes,’ Scott 
warmly championed the book. Wordsworth he enthusi- 
astically admired, when admiration was not the fashion, 
and indeed his bias in this direction was the cause of 
his untimely fate. Talfourd considered him a ‘ critic of 
remarkable candour, eloquence, and discrimination, un- 
fettered by the dogmas of contending schools of poetry 
and art, apt to discern the good and beautiful in all.’ 
That does not look a great qualification from the modern 
point of view, but it implies a very great deal when we 
remember how the magazine editors of that period set 
themselves up as imperious censors, whose frown or smile 
settled the fate of every book. 

When The London Magazine was started in 1820, the 
editorship was entrusted to Scott. Contributing largely 
himself under the nom de plume of Edgeworth Benson, he 
soon gathered around him a staff which included Lamb, 
Dilke (who became editor of the magazine in 1825), 
Dante Cary, Landor, De Quincey, Hazlitt, Proctor, 
Thomas Wainewright, the notorious forger and_poisoner, 
who wrote as ‘ Janus Weathercock.’ Seldom was a maga- 
zine started better: ‘numbering a list of contributors 
more original in thought, more fresh in spirit, more spor- 
tive in fancy, or directed by an editor better qualified, by 
nature and by study, to preside over them than this 
London. Such is Talfourd’s finding, in relating how 
this magazine gave the first stimulus Lamb’s intellect 
had ever received, and Jed to the composition of the 
essays. Scott had now, as editor of the most pro- 
mising magazine in the country, reached the very top 
of fame ; but he was not long there. There came a 
quarrel between him and Lockhart, which will never be 
cleared up thoroughly, and that cut short his success. 
According to one of the most trustworthy accounts of the 
affair, Scott, with an impulse strangely foreign to his 
nature, wrote a bitter article on the impertinent personali- 
ties of Blackwood on the Cockney School, and severely 
castigated Lockhart. Lockhart denied the responsibility, 
and a long correspondence ensued. The affair was like 
some old-fashioned Grub Street brawl, but it ended dismally 
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enough. Lockhart demanded an apology through a friend 
of his, one Christie, a young London barrister. This 
interview led to a lengthy and sadly confused correspon- 
dence, which at last found its way into print. The dispute 
rapidly assumed a personal character between Scott and 
Christie. Lockhart, who had probably never dreamed of 
such an issue, and had obviated the necessity of the 
tedious journey to the metropolis by sending Christie as 
his envoy to settle the matter, fell into the rear. At last 
there appeared a counter-statement by Christie, which to 
Scott seemed grossly insulting. He immediately called 
on the writer, and demanded an apology or instant satis- 
faction. The young barrister chose the latter; and on 
a moonlight but foggy night, the 16th of February 1821, 
the two principals, with their surgeons and seconds, jour- 
neyed to a field between Chalk Farm Tavern and Prim- 
rose Hill. Christie did not want his man, and fired his 
first shot into the ground. But a second was demanded. 
Scott was mortally wounded in the groin. He was 
carried on a shutter back to the tavern where an hour 
before he and his second, Patmore—the author of one of 
the many rivals of the Iejected Addresses, called the 
Rejected Articles—had taken a bottle of wine. He was 
too ill to be removed to London, and on the Monday 
Christie (whom Dilke de- 
scribes as a ‘mild and amiable man’) and his second, 


following he succumbed. 


fellow-barrister, were arrested on a charge of wilful 
murder, but acquitted on trial two months afterwards. 
It is a remarkable thing that there is not a single whisper 
of the unfortunate affair in Lockhart’s Life. 

Scott was missed in the society in which he moved. 
Haydon became religiously pathetic over the matter. ‘It 
is a consolation to think,’ he writes, ‘that in those very 
fields where he was shot he told me last summer (after 
his boy’s death, on which he had written a poem, The 
House of Mourning) that he felt life a bridge over 
which he was walking to eternity.’ In his professional 
‘apacity he was also missed. The London Magazine 
As late as 
1825 Lamb is found bewailing the disaster. ‘Why did 
poor Scott die?’ he writes, speaking of T'he London. 
‘There was little comfort in writing with such scribblers : 


still lived, but ‘ its unity of purpose was lost.’ 


some gone away, some affronted away, and I am left as a 
solitary widow looking for water-cresses.’ Decay had set 
in. ‘TI linger among its creaking rafters,’ weeps Elia once 
again, ‘like the last rat.’ 
and even so his very name has almost vanished from off 
the face of literary history. 


The master mind had vanished : 


ADVOCATE AND BARRISTER. 
II. 

T is very curious to note how maxims true of a pro- 
fession at one time are stolidly repeated in an- 
other age and under a different condition of things. 
Thus in literature Grub Street took a firm hold of the 
popular imagination. The maxim was evolved that no 
well-educated average man of mind could make a decent 
living by his pen. The idea still lingers, though a gentle- 
man who may be described, with the ‘brutal frank- 
ness’ of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary, as a hack-author 
iow very often makes his thousand a year, whilst in the 
old days he would have been fain to ‘turn a Persian 
tale for half-a-crown,’ and endure the sordid misery de- 
scribed by Macaul: ay. There are certain ideas about the 
Bar w hich got a start before the beginning of the present 
reign, and which are still repeated, though much of their 
point is gone. Thus it is supposed that at this calling 
you either make a great deal or nothing ; you starve for 
many years, and then suddenly, if you succeed at all, you 








succeed enormously. This was once true, no doubt, but 
the extension of the minor Court system has very much 
changed the condition of things. That all the work 
should be in the hands of a few is now impossible. It 
is easy to go from case to case when Court and Court 
are in the same building, but this is clearly impossible 
when the Courts are miles apart. For this reason, 
and also on account of the vast increase in numbers of 
both solicitors and counsel, the work in London is much 
scattered, and a very large number of barristers are making 
from two to four hundred pounds a year. There they are, 
and there they stick. Again, there are the men who 
up to a certain point rise very rapidly. A barrister with 
a fair knowledge of the world, a good business faculty, a 
pleasing manner, and an easy flow of speech will succeed 
almost straight off, though his knowledge of law be very 
A University education is valuable in the 
To the scholar 


small indeed. 
end, but at starting it is a disadvantage. 
the present is always more or less touched with lights 
He does not see things in the same way 
What are commonplaces 


from the past. 
as the general run of humanity. 
to him are conceits and absurdities to others: he is not 
quite in sympathy with them. The rapid successes at 
the Bar are rarely if ever University men. 

How far do these remarks apply to Edinburgh? No 
such change has come over the prospects of the Advo- 
cate in the present reign as that noted in the case 
He practises no more than he 
No doubt increase of 


of his English brother. 
used to do in the inferior Courts. 
wealth has brought increase of work and higher fees ; but 
it has brought no extension of the sphere of opera- 
tions, and there is no reason why the work should be in 
more hands than it used to be. There is in England 
still another cause of difference which is absent from 
Scotland. That is the so-called system of private prose- 
cutions. In reality these fprivate prosecutions are in the 
great majority of cases as much conducted at the expense 
of the public in South as in North Britain ; but there there 
is no body of public prosecutors, and the work is regularly 
spread over a wide area. A session at the Old Bailey 
would be managed in Scotland by half-a-dozen Advocates- 
Depute for the Crown; in London there are thirty or 
forty counsel employed. Again, the system is more cum- 
brous. Take acase of manslaughter in which the prisoner 
pleads guilty. In Scotland he is sentenced, and there is 
no intervention of any but officials. In England the 
evidence is gone over three times before the trial. There 
are the coroner’s inquest, the examination before the 
magistrate, the grand jury inquiry; and it is only at the 
trial itself that the plea of ‘guilty’ averts reiteration. 
Even in the case of the defence there is more work in 
England. A poor prisoner gets an advocate to defend 
him without payment, but the barrister is entitled to 
a minimum guinea fee on what is called a dock brief. 
Evidently, therefore, our methods are the more efficacious 
and economical. John Bright was perfectly justified in 
saying that Scotland has the best administrative system of 
government in the world, though as we are considering the 
matter from the point of view of one particular profession 
we need not discuss the public advantage. Again, as in 
Scotland all the advocates must submit themselves to a 
University training, there is no need in their case to balance 
its advantages and disadvantages ; besides, for many 
reasons the Scottish Universities are actively in touch 
with the national life, whilst Oxford and Cambridge are 
very much the reverse. Even in Scotland there was a 
time when the average requirements were not so strict, 
and yet it was there the habit to go further afield for 
knowlec lge of jurisprudence. The travelled scholar found 
himself, to his dismay, somewhat out of it all, and one of 
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the class laments in a quaint old rhyme how the student 
of Leyden has not sufficient to provide himself with 
garments for the street, whilst men to whom Justinian and 
Craig are equally unknown contrive to gather guineas 
with exasperating facility. One other difference arises 
from the smaller size of Edinburgh and the nature of the 
Scots. Influence, powerful everywhere, is much more so 
in the North than in the South. An Englishman is 
usually fairer than a Scotsman, and fairness is an admir- 
able quality ; but being also much colder, he is not at all 
inclined to put himself about for the sake of his friends, 
and this quality of indifference is not so admirable as the 
other. 

Altogether, it may be said that success as an advocate 
is usually much longer in coming, but comes with more of 
a rush. Opportunities are more frequent in the career 
of the barrister, but they are not so valuable as in the 
career of the advocate. And it remains none the less 
true that it is immensely difficult to succeed either as 
advocate or as barrister. The profession is and always 
will be overstocked with competent and able men. The 
reasons are obvious. The position is the best; the 
rewards are the most splendid. An even stronger attrac- 
tion is the interest of the work itself. It gives an insight 
into all that is most moving and varied and entertaining in 
human existence. It includes the interest of life and the 
interest of scholarship—the charm of the present and the 
charm of the past. So it comes about that the majority 
can never hope to do anything, and that it is literally true 
that many are called but few are chosen. Young (or old) 
Mr. Briefless is as familiar a figure in the Parliament 
House as in the huge palace which has supplanted West- 
minster Hall. Is there much difference in his condition ? 





THE TRIBULATIONS OF A MILLIONAIRE. 


\ R. CARSE was a very rich man. He was so rich that 
” he might have been chosen to represent the land 
of brown heath in an international competition in million- 
aires. He was the biggest self-made man who had as yet 
produced himself in Scotland. He had begun life at the 
bottom of a coal-pit, and had preserved throughout his up- 
ward career the accent and the manners of the under-world. 
Thereby he had gained a position such as money by itself 
cannot even yet bestow. Men looked on with gleeful 
wonder as the ex-miner danced a wild dance over the 
social conventions, while the children of rank and beauty 
and wit, so far from resenting his vagaries, seemed too 
often emulous to trip it to the jingling of his money- 
bags. Believing himself to be a humourist, he scattered 
the most outrageous personalities broadcast. Glorying 
in his ignorance, he had come to regard its exhibition 
as equivalent to a stroke of wit. His countrymen were 
very proud of him. He was looked upon asa sort of 
national clown, and had, indeed, become the centre of a 
myth. <A murmur of laughter hung about his name, ‘like 
music round the shell.’ Whenever exceptional racy tales 
were set afloat of super-grammatic or discourteous derring- 
do, they were absorbed in the Carse legend. In his later 
years he had been personally conducted through France, 
Germany, Italy, and Greece ; and if he did not thereby 
gain a minute knowledge of the languages, customs, arts, 
and antiquities of these lands, he nevertheless came back 
with a firm conviction that such countries existed. The 


jester’s return was eagerly awaited, and the memorabilia 
of his wanderings were treasured up by his admirers as 
eagerly as if they had dropped from the lips of Socrates 
or Confucius. His severe strictures on the art-treasures 
he had beheld beyond the seas—on what he termed ‘the 
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warks o’ the auld maister-penters’—were as dew on the 
grass to many of his fellow-townsmen who shared but 
shrank from avowing his lusty scorn of letters and of art. 

At one time Mr. Carse had been a great patron of the 
turf. But the break-down of a favourite colt which, after 
performing brilliantly as a two-year-old, failed to train on 
into a cup-horse, awakened him to the impiety of fre- 
quenting the parks and downs where the bookmaker 
upraises his war-cry. He resolved to become an 
into the cause of the Free Kirk ; built spires, set up 


iron churches, founded bursaries and lectureships, and 


earnest man; flung himself and a good deal of money 


contributed lavishly to foreign missions. Very soon 
he became a more conspicuous figure in the Assem- 
bly than he had been in the Jockey Club. In the 
speeches which he delivered for the edification of th 
former body, he was wont in his more impassioned 
moments to clothe his theology in the metaphors of th 
paddock and the training-stable. His homilies gained 
thereby in piquant mystery, but were at times more apt to 
enliven the profane than dispel the perplexities of the 
devout. He looked upon Scotland as a second Holy Land 
in which religious truth had been preserved by a kind ot 
drying process, and consequently brought into keeping with 
the civilisation of the age. He took a very broad view of 
the history of other lands ; a view which was apparently 
derived from pictures, and might be set forth thus: In th 
beginning men wore red and blue cloaks, and were pious. 
Then they adopted armour, and became Roman Catholics 
At some later epoch they dressed in tight hose and 
doublets, and became profligate and addicted to street 
singing by moonlight. There was a mysterious connec- 
tion between the theatre, operas, oratorios, and the 
tomish Church. At present the world was altogether in 
a very bad way, with the exception of Scotland and a few 


happy negroes and South Sea Islanders, whom the foreign 


missions had induced to exchange cannibal practices for 


Presbyterian (F.C.) doctrines. 

When he was not engaged in fighting with his own iron 
workers, Mr. Carse was one of the most belligerent and 
voluble of platform Liberals. One of his chief delights 
had been to study letters in the newspapers, signed with 
his name, and decisive of the burning questions of 
the day. He was very proud of these manifestoes, and 
untroubled by the pleasing diversity of style which they 
exhibited—for Mr. Carse was wayward as the wind, and 


changed his secretaries frequently. ‘or’s are awfu’ 
times,’ said Mr. Carse. ‘ The Infidel is roaring through 


the land. So is the Mad Yankee. The Deevil is ga’in 
aboot whisp’rin’ to fules no to believe in him—tellin’ them 
that there’s nae siccan person. ‘They maun be keepit 


doon, a’ three. There’s jist ae way—we maun uphaud 
the Auld Book an’ the Free Kirk—we maun dae’t, 
or Satan ’]] win, hands doon. Whan I see_ things 


gain’ a’ wrang, in the Kirk say, or the Parlyment, 
I jist put a bit letter i’ the papers to keep folk 
on the richt seam, to show them the stracht rin in, 
as it were——D’ye follow the line o’ the thocht ¢ 
The pleasure which Mr. Carse derived from these bulletins 
was tempered, however, by anxiety ever since a secretary, 
under notice of dismissal, had brightened a letter on a 
heresy case with an appeal to the authority of the Church 
Father Petronius Arbiter, which was not well taken by 
the critics. As for the mad Yankee, he was a Mr. 

a native of Kildorrat, the town where Mr. Carse’s mines 
and iron-works were situated. Having made a fortune in 
the States, he exhibited himself for the encouragement of 
his countrymen wheresoever a public hall could be secured, 
He was specially lavish of his favours to his birth-place, 
the result being that Mr. Carse, who looked on Kildorrat 
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as his private property, shrank to a nonentity in com- 
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parison with its Republican benefactor. 

‘As for that ragin’ madman,’ said Mr. Carse, ‘that’s 
makin’ runnin’ for the deil i’ the Wast—makin’ the workin’- 
man waur than he is by natur’—if the law winna stop him, 
what for dae ye no preach him doon ?’ 

‘You refer, said the Free Church clergyman to whom 
the reproach was addressed, ‘ to that man from America?’ 

‘Ay, said Mr. Carse, ‘that’s whaur he comes frae, 
America. ‘That’s whaur the rich man has his richts. 
They tell me a millionaire keeps judges o’ his ain there. 
But as for him, the first thing he did in Kildorrat was to 
get them to set up a band, and gie them a stand for’t. 
Noo nae man can tell the ill a band does, It stirs them up 
to strike, and whan they ve struck it keeps them frae comin’ 
in. Music’s no for colliers. Next thing, he starts a Free 
Library. That’s even waur than a band. Nae gude ever 
comes trae a workin’ man that reads. He ca’s himsel’ an 
artisan, an’ he’s ne’er content. Whanever a workin’ man 
comes oot wi’ a big word, be sure he means mischief. He 
means to try an’ cheat the maisters. Back he gangs to 
America—the daft Yank, 1 mean—whaur his men—the 
puir craturs he screws his siller oot o'—were a’ on strike. 
Nae suner has he grund them doon, than back he comes to 
Kildorrat. This time he gets up a public bath. Noo, look 
at the harm that does. ‘They gang intil’t, an’ they come 
vot, an’ see theirsel’s, an’ think they ‘re as gude as ither 
folk. What's the use o’ a washed collier? It jist mak’s 
him less willin’ to gang to the pithead, an’ tak’ nae pride 
in his wark. ‘“ Preach it doon,’ I says to Gloag, the 
minister, * Preach it doon.” “I canna dae 't,” he says. 
So then I gaed doon mysel’, an’ oo opened Rest-for-the- 
Weary meetin’s for them, an’ oo got a man that had been 
awa’ aboot Jerusalem to lecture aboot Dauvit an’ Beer- 
sheba—— ’ 

‘“From Dan to Beersheba,” ’ said the clergyman ; 
‘that, 1 think, was the title of the lecture.’ 

‘Aweel, then, Dan an’ Beersheba—I thocht it was 
Dauvit. An’ oo got a magic-lantern wi’ sacred slides——ane 
wi Jonah an’ the Whale was jist graund—but they wadna 
come. Not they. They got a carriage frae the Cross Keys 
an’ poo’d the Yank aboot in’t. It was jist like ane o’ the 
French Revolutions. But I’ll be even wi’ them. I'll 
fill the toon wi’ the wild Irish. 1711 let the Irish loose on 
them. I'll bring them ower in shiploads. As sure as 
I’m a Christian, if they will gang to the deil, 11] mak’ 
Kildorrat sie a place that they'll no ken the difference 
whan they gang to him. I’m no dune wi’ them an’ the 
Yank yet!’ 

He was not; but the battle of the millionaires cannot 


be told in this paper. Warrer Wuyte. 


SERENADE. 


( NE with the ruined sunset, 
The strange, forsaken sands, 
What is it waits and wanders 
And signs with desperate hands ? 
What is it calls in the twilight — 
Calls as its chance were vain ? 
The ery of a gull sent seaward 


Or the voice of an ancient pain ? 


The red ghost of the sunset, 
It walks them as its own, 
These dreary and desolate reaches ... 


But O that it walked alone! 
W. E. HENLEY. 





= REVIEWS. 
NATURAL RELIGION. 


Natural Religion. By F. MAX MULLER. London: 


Longmans, 


Metaphysics are as dear to the Teutonic mind as sentiment. 
The German Professor, thrilled by the ‘infinite,’ reminds us of 
the old lady who found so much comfort in that blessed word, 
Mesopotamia. When once he has found his definition, the 
scholar of the Fatherland is as happy as a monkey with a nut. 
Professor Max Miller, as he tells in an interesting biographi- 
cal passage, began life as a student of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig ; and though he has long since deserted 
metaphysics for the editing of Sacred Books, he is still under 
the charm of his earlier studies. His new volume of lectures 
differs in neither manner nor matter from its predecessors. If 
it exchanged titles with the Sczence of Thought or the Science 
of Language, no incongruity would arise. ‘The author himself 
is keenly alive to the unity of his speculations. ‘The work 
which I began at Leipzig in 1843,’ he writes, ‘ will be brought 
to its final consummation in the lectures which you have 
allowed me to give in the University of Glasgow.’ 

The earlier portion of his work is occupied with a summary 
of the conflicting views which Teutonic philosophers have 
held upon the subject of Religion. Professor Miller readily 
acknowledges the difficulty of reconciling so many contradic- 
tory definitions. Schleiermacher regards religion as absolute 
dependence; to Hegel it is absolute freedom. What Fichte 
looks upon as the highest knowledge seems to the Agnostic as 
unknown and unknowable. But the ‘Science of Thought’ as 
based upon the ‘Science of Language’ supplies a solution to 
all these riddles. Dependence, defined as trust, is the liberty 
of the children of God. Fichte and the Agnostic may shake 
hands, for seztur Deus nesciendo. We do not understand what is 
gained by attempting to make peace between the philosophers. 
In the words of David Deans, carnal knowledge is a vain 
thing, and the fact that one metaphysician has asserted religion 
to be perfect freedom is inducement enough for another to de- 
fine it as dependence. Professor Muller makes no allowance tor 
the universal love of paradox, and regards philosophical defini- 
tions as ofequal import with the truths of history or the facts of 
science. His own definition has little freshness or originality. 
It is as follows : ‘ Religion consists in the perception of the 
infinite under such manifestations as are able to influence the 
moral character of man.’ What is this but the ‘ Cosmic 
Emotion’ of W. K. Clifford artfully confused with the * morality 
touched by emotion’ of Matthew Arnold ? 

Having cleared the ground by definition, Professor Max 
Muller proceeds to elaborate his method. He stands nobly 
forth as the champion of History in opposition to Theory. 
There is a quaint irony in his championship. Has he for- 
gotten that it is to him that we owe the terms Bow-wow and 
Pooh-pooh as applied to the origin of language? Can he be 
unmindful of the fact that his eloquence popularised the Solar 
Myth theory? It is hardly too much to say that it is upon the 
ingenuity of his theories that his reputation is founded. That 
mythology is a disease of language, that the study of mythology 
depends upon the study of the language which forms its soil, 
are not the maxims of the Historical School. If words may be 
released from the jugglery of metaphysics and reassume the 
meaning which common sense has attached to them, the his- 
torical method of investigating religion and mythology is that 
which has been pursued with success by Messrs. M‘Lennan, 
Tylor, and Lang. The school which these three scholars 
worthily represent has hitherto been known, and_ rightly 
known, as the Historic School. It argues a_ confusion 
of ideas on the part of Professor Muller to dismiss it 
summarily as ‘theoretic.’ It relies upon no theories: it 
concerns itself seriously with the collection of facts. Its 
investigations have brought to light a strange similarity 
between the mythologies of Greece, India, and Germany and 
the folk-lore of savage races. This similarity points to the 
fact that races which now are civilised once passed through 
a period of barbarism, and that the savage elements in their 
religion and mythology (such as human sacrifice and fetish- 
stones) are survivals of a former age. ‘The Historical School 
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does not begin, as Professor Miller asserts, with assuming 
that all men were originally savages. It has been led to 
this conclusion by the patient study of uncivilised races. 
Nor is it fair to say that it underrates the value of the 
Sacred Books of the East. It does but contend that these 
treatises throw less light than savage folk-lore on the earliest 
stages of mythology. We owe the records of the great reli- 
gions of the world to self-conscious, highly-developed races, 
whose customs and legends are not so old in structure as 
those of the Bushmen and the Solomon Islanders. It is Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller himself who is guilty of daintiness ; for 
he excludes from the field of his inquiry every element of 
barbarism, whereas his opponents are as glad to glean facts 
from the Upanishads as from the primitive legends of 
the hill tribes of India. Professor Miiller has failed in his 
attempt to claim as his own the Historic method. Whether 
by temperament, or by education, or by conviction,’ he writes, 
‘I myself have always belonged to the Historical School.’ But 
the whole tendency of his teaching belies his assertion. The 
etymological origin of human thought is nothing but a theory, 
and from this fixed point all Professor Miiller’s investiga- 
tions start. Let him abandon his dogma that mythology is a 
disease of language and devote himself to the collection 
of facts, and he will then have no need to elaborate by argu- 
ment and assertion his title to belong to the Historical 
School. 

The materials for the study of natural religion, as set forth 
by Professor Max Miiller, are Language, Myth, Customs and 
Laws, Sacred Books. He need hardly have been at the trouble 
to recapitulate what he has said so many times before con- 
cerning the genealogical and morphological classifications of 
languages. But he has thought fit to wander over all the old 
ground again. It is a case of cramdbe repetita, and we are some- 
His views on mythology are little less 
As a mytho- 


what wearied with it. 
familiar than his philological classificat'ons. 
logist he is a loyal adherent of the Etymological School. 
He deals only with the mythology of those races whose 
languages have been proved to be genealogically connected. 
The similarity between the legends of the Aryans and the 
folk-lore of the wild tribes of the Pacific does not seem to arouse 
his curiosity, in spite of his devotion to the Historical School. 
He can find no explanation for the barbarous elements of the 
mythology of ancient Greece. Yet no incongruity, no mys- 
terious points of divergence or contact, will tempt him out of 
sight of his well-beloved etymology. His special domain of 
research, he says, ‘has been exclusively cultivated by critical 
scholars, and the evidence to which they appeal is entirely 


1, and under the sway of the strictest phonetic laws.’ 


etymolozica 
This statement may be interpreted to mean that Sanskrit and 
the Sacred Books of the East form the key which unlocks the 
history of the whole world. 
Professor Max Miller displays a half-hearted sympathy with 
rms the Analogical School. Sir George Cox and 
n, the exponents of his own darling Solar Myth theory, 
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have been roughly handled of late. and Professor Miiller hastens 
to put it on record that he is sensible of the dangers which 
beset this most fantastic of all mythological systems. There 
seems a touch of dislovalty in this attitude. It is hardly too 
much to say that 7he Mythology of the Aryan Nations is the 
logical outcome of a certain Oxford Essay. ‘Napoleon, Mr. 


} ] 


Bright, and even I myself have been dissolved into solar 


legends,’ says Professor Miiller, ‘and it was soon perceived that so 
little ingenuity was required for the kind of witticism that many 
a heavy-laden soul has tried his hand at it.’ It is all very wel 
now to make merry at the expense of ‘heavy-laden souls,’ but 
the ‘kind of witticism’ at which Professor Miiller is pleased to 
sneer has evidently gone home. He was not always so diffident 
as to the merits of the Solar theory. While discussing customs 
and laws, the Professor has a great deal to say concerning the 
Sacred Books ofthe East. But he does not waste a word of 
I 


praise or blame on the researches of travellers and anthro- 
pologists. He refers neither to M‘Lennan nor to Tylor, and 
by this reticence he gives another proof of his determina- 
ion to look only to the East for his material. To those who 
take an interest in Sanskrit and German metaphysics we 
cordially recommend his Gifford Lectures. They will be of 
little service to the unprejudiced student of religion and 


mythology. 
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A CHRONICLE OF IMPOSTORS. 


Modern Messiahs and Wonder-Workers: a History of the 
Various Messianic Claimants to Special Divine Preroga- 
tives, and of the Sects that have Arisen thereon in Recent 
Times, By WILLIAM OXLEY, author of 7he Philosophy of 
Spirtt, etc. London: Triibner. 

A certain Mr. William Oxley, having an extremely imperfect 
command of the English language, has taken it into his head to 
prepare a little book of recent religious impostors. Considered 
as a literary achievement, his work is little more than a collec- 
tion of second-rate newspaper articles, one upon each of the 
following eleven persons : 
Southcott, Joe Smith, Irving, Harris (Mr. Oliphant’s Harris), 
Mrs. Girling, James White, an anonymous female whom Mr. 
Oxley says he has read about in a publication by a person 
describing her as ‘the mother’ (only it is not clear that there 


Swedenborg, Ann Lee, Johanna 


were not three of her) and himself as ‘the Recorder, Madame 
Blavatsky, and Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. Mr. Oxley adds 
that ‘within my own knowledge there have been many more 
who essayed to become Messiahs, Madonnas, etc., but as these 
proved abortions I will consign them to oblivion” That 
which, in Mr. Oxley’s view, distinguishes the above-men- 
tioned eleven from the many who proved abortions is that 
“every one’ of them was undoubtedly to a greater or less extent 
in the habit of seeing spooks, falling into trances, becoming the 
instrument of some ‘revelator’ or ‘revelators, and generally 
raising hell. Yet so carelessly and unskilfully did the Revela- 
tors choose their victims that all the eleven entirely misunder- 
stood their true function, ‘and as a consequence they became 
inflated with the idea of their own personal position, and subor- 
dinating their intellectual faculty to their emotional feelings, 
they fell a prey to enthusiasm and fanaticism, which in so many 

l¢ 


cases were productive of disastrous results to their equally 


deluded and fanatical votaries.’ In other words, Mr. Oxley 


believes, not in any one of his list of impostors—who, by the 


way, are almost all mutually destructive—but in all of them up 
to a certain point 
This is an interesting point of view. Swedenborg, of course, 


by reason of his comparative antiquity and his miscellaneous 
writings before he developed into a full-blown crank, has 
attained to a sort of respectability ; but a person who can 
attach any sort of importance to the ravings of any other 
member of Mr. Oxley’s particularly ragged regiment commands 
our respect. Mr. Oxley also displays with even touchir 

ingenuousness an almost unparalleled proficiency in knowing 


in print, purporting 


» made 





that a statement which he sees 


} ¥ 3 ee | 
by somebody of whose good sense and probity he knows little 
and nothing respectively, is true, and in accepting it as ‘con- 


clusive evidence’ of the proposition sought to be estab- 
lished. It is hard to avoid the suspicion that he must have 
been one of the miscellaneous persons who recently enlightened 
the world with their views about the Maybrick case: views so 
little to the advantage of any one who might want to form an 
opinion as to Mrs. Maybrick’s guilt, and so much to that of 
those who delight in the perennial study of the common fool 
The two impostors who appear to have done best are 
Harris and James White (who is dead). Harris is, according 
to Mr. Oxley, a prosperous wine merchant living on a plea- 
sant farm of his own who began life on the settlement of the 
faithful. White was a private soldier, whose early life is un- 
known to Mr. Oxley, but he forced himself with Napoleonic 
vigour upon an insignificant congregation called the Christian 
Israelite Church, became prominent, seceded, and established 
himself as Pope of the New and Latter House of Israel, which 
he propagated with such success that he lived luxuriously 
in a villa residence, drove his carriage like a gentleman, and 
thoroughly enjoyed himself according to his lights, until he 
drank himself to death a few years ago. None of the others 
h good; and, altogether, setting 


up as what Mr. Oxley calls a Messiah does not seem to be 


seem to have come to muc 


a calling to recommend to those who want to know what to 
do with their sons or daughters. Mr. Oxley descants gloomily 
and at length about Madame Blavatsky. He is exceedingly 
wroth with Mr. Hodgson, of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search (is it still in existence ?), who exposed some of that 
excellent lady’s simple frauds, for his malignity and unfairness ; 
but on the whole he disapproves of Madame Blavatsky. The 
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whole quarrel is that she says she is not a Spiritualist, and he 
says she is. This is unphilosophical. Anybody who cannot 
see that Spiritualists, Theosophists, seekers after the ‘ occult,’ 
experts in psychical research, and the whole crew of spook- 
one and spook-seers, are all in the same boat, and that the 
difference between one kind and another is the difference 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, has either not given 
much attention to the subject or is himself too far gone in that 
line of foolishness to be worth much attention. Mr. Oxley 
appears to be in the latter category, and therefore, in a blind 
and muddled way, he has arrived as near to the truth as he 
will ever get in his paradoxical assertion that all his impostors 
were rather genuine. If you make that statement in a purely 
comparative sense it is absolutely accurate, because every one 
of the eleven—not to mention the many who proved abortions 
is exactly as genuine as each of the other ten. 


FOUR CORNERS OF AFRICA. 


Morocco: Fourneys tn the Kingdom of Fez and to the Court of 
Mulat Hassan. By H.-M.-P. LA MARTINIERE, F.R.G.S. 
With a Preface by Lieut.-C roe TROTTER, 93rd High- 
landers. London: Whitaker. 
Eoypt under Ismail: A Romance of History. By J. CARLILE 
M‘Coan, Author of -gypftas /¢ 7s. London : Chapman. 
Two Kings of Uganda, or, Life by the Shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza. By ROBERT P. ASHE, M.A., F.R.G.S. With 
Map and Illustrations. London: Sampson Low. 

tse SM. Schiffes * Albatross? Nerfasst von JEROLIM VON 
BENKO. Pola: Commissions-Verlag bei Carl Gerold’s 


SS 


Sohn in Wien. 

Africa is the modern ns sc It sits at the gateways of 
European commerce, and importunately challenges attention 
and ds riddles, the answers to which are as various 
and contradictory as its own aspect. Something resembling 
an all-round view of the great African problem might be looked 
for in the testimony of four witnesses, of different nationalities, 
who approach and examine it, with distinct objects, from four 


| prop un 


different standpoints. M. de la Martiniére is a Frenchman, 
with more th: in the average capacity of his travelled country- 
observation, and perhaps a 
ceift of seeing foreign objects 


men for accurate and painstaking 
smaller share than usua kre he Galli 
grouped in effective pictures that are flattering to the ss 
sense of self-esteem. Heis, moreover, a Frenchman, travelling 
in Morocco for geographical and other scientific ae who 
succeeds in ke eping an open mind upon the subject of British 
influence in the dominions of Muley Hassan, and who views with 
favour the prospect of an estente cordtale between this country 
and the masters of Algeria being reached in the ‘ Happy 
Realms’ of His Shareefian Majesty. He has been somewhat 
} 


unhappy in the translator of his J/orocco, and the text crawls 
[; 


with literal errors, more particularly in the proper names. But 
this, while it injures, is very far from destroying the value of his 
itinerary and route maps of the country lying between Tangier 
and Fez, and between Fez and El Araish (Larache), and of his 
candid, exact, and illuminative notes upon Moroccan arche- 


'° 


ology, politics, religion, commerce, and social customs. Mr. 
M‘Coan has somewhat demonstratively shown himself to be an 
Irishman of Nationalist proclivities, and his testimony con- 
cerning Egypt under Ismatl, his estimate of the career of the 
latter enigmatical personage, and his view of the considerations 
should determine whether Britain should continue to 
occupy and protect the Delta, are not free from bias. His 
‘Romance of History’ is history written from an ‘anti-bond- 
holder’ point of view ; but he has had the advantage of having 
been himself the spectator of many of the strange and mysterious 
events that he records ; he frequently cites official documents 
and unquestionable authorities in support of his narrative ; and 
the most marvellous of modern Eastern tales is reasonably true 
in its broad facts, if not in the heightening of minor details. 
The sphere of Mr. Ashe’s observations begins where the autho- 
rity once exercised by the Khedive left off: it is at the sources 
instead of the delta of the Nile. He is an English missionary- 
traveller, who repeatedly made journeys from the East Coast 
at Zanzibar to the stations of the Church Missionary Society in 
Uganda, at the period when that interesting region of Central 
Aitice was passing through the most violent of its recent poli- 
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tical and social revolutions. His journal proves him to be pos- 
sessed of a portion of those rare qualities that make exploring 
and missionary work successful ; and, in addition to the contri- 
bution which 7wo Kings of Uganda makes to our knowledge of 
the physical features and resources, the races, the customs, and 
prospects of the region lying between the Indian Ocean and 
the Victoria Nyanza, we have the opinion of a fair-minded 
observer upon the action and influence of the Germans upon 
the East Coast, and an estimate, from a new point of view, of 
the power represented by the forces of Arab fanaticism and 
slave-trading in the interior of the continent. Lastly, there is 
the mass of materials collected in 1885 and 1886 by the Austro- 
Hungarian ship 4/éatross, on her voyage to the Cape and West 
Africa, industriously put in order by Freiherr Von Benko, and 
issued by the Marine Section of the War Ministry of the Dual 
Monarchy, for general information. The main object of the 
cruise was to discover new outlets for the commercial enter- 
prise of Austro-Hungary, and its chief goal was the Plate. But 

Morocco, the Guinea Coast, the Congo, and the Cape Colony 
were successively visited, and amongst a quantity of statistical 
and other matter which, through lapse of time, has lost a por- 
tion of its freshness, there are not wanting precious grains of 
independent observation upon the commercial conditions and 
the political needs of Africa. 

At none of the four corners of Africa—at Tangier, or Cairo, 
or Zanzibar, or Cape Town—has one to go far or to look deep 
before coming to a knowledge of the main factors of and main 
obstacles to its progress. They lie upon the surface, and, like the 
drainage to three at least of these African centres of power and 
trade, assert themselves with offensive persistence to the senses 
of the new-comer. Apart from the radical conditions of climate 
and contour, they are found in the opposing forces of Christian 
and Moslem civilisation, working upon the inert mass of African 
barbarism. Mohammedan influence in Africa has been the 
longer established, and is the more strongly entrenched, and it 
has shown itself to be, | my its type and its methods, in several 
respects better fitted to make and hold ground among races of 
the low type of the Negro and the Bantu. Arab slave-raiding 
enterprise and Mussulman propaganda have scarcely as yet 
begun to touch the borders of South Africa. The circum- 
stances of that region are wholly different from those of other 
corners of the continent, and it is the only part of Africa 
where it has been shown that European colonisation in 
the proper sense can reed. But the Dutch-speaking 
element in the social, polit tical, and commercial life of the 
South stands in many respects in place of the Arab element of 
the North, the East, and the West, as the obstructive to Euro- 
pean and especially to British enterprise. In North Africa, 
as we see from the example of Egypt, of Algeria, and of Tunis, 
Mussulman and native African authority has had to give 
ground all along the line to the pressure of the Christian 
Powers and Western ideas. Morocco is an exception to the 
rule in name, but not in fact. In Tangier consular is greater 
than Shareefian power, and it is the same at several other 
points of the Moorish coast where the protecting European 
flag has not already been hoisted ‘for good.’ The system of 
‘protections,’ against the abuses of which M. de la Martiniére 
and Captain Miildner inveigh, amounts to a transfer of the 
allegiance of a large part of the population of Morocco from 
the Sultan to the Legations. The American Republic is the 
chief aggressor in this matter, and the Jews the chief benefi- 
ciaries, The unsettled question is—To which of the Christian 
Powers will Morocco fall a prey? England has _ hitherto 
wielded the chief political influence at Tangier, Fez, and 
Mcrocco ; but Spain has got its foot down on Moorish soil, 
France is a near neighbour, and Germany is also a claimant. 
The Sultan holds his own by plaving off national jealousies and 
ambitions against each other. In the meantime the condition 
of his country and people are deplorable. The deterioration that 
has taken place in the Moorish character and Moorish power 
since the palmy davs when this region led the world in the arts 
of war and peace M. de la Martiniére attributes largely to the 
constant infusions of negro blood from the Soudan ; in other 
words, it is an after-effect of the slave-trade. The population 
have been brutalised ; and little has been left of the qualities 
that inspired them to conquest and great works in architecture 
and literature, except their fanaticism. That is still intact and 
even strengthened by the presence and the fear of the Christian 
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within their gates. If Tangier is the resort of the ‘scum of 
Spain,’ and if the once holy city of Wazan has lost both 
sanctity and beauty and become ‘almost vulgar,’ since its 
Shareef—the descendant of the Prophet—-has taken to Western 
fashions and an English wife, Alcazar is still all that a typical 
Eastern city should be in dirt and picturesqueness ; Meknas is 
still choke-full of ruins and fanaticism, and to this hour it is 
occasionally dangerous for the infidel to show himself unpro- 
tected in the streets of Morocco or Fez. As for the regions 
occupied by the mountain tribes, those parts of them that are 
known are only visited by the Sultan himself—when he goes 
with a 





to fulfil his sole sovereign duty of collecting tribute 
large army at his back. 

As we know to our cost, if Mussulman influence and authority 
have been forced back from the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, 
and the Indian Ocean, they have concentrated and developed 
in the interior, Mr. Ashe was brought into contact with 
terrible proofs of the destructive storm that swept over Central 
Africa, after the collapse of the Egyptian power on the Nile 
and the appearance of ‘German Colonisation’ in the territory 
once owning the authority of the Sultan of Zanzibar. The slave- 
raider was triumphant over the region of the Lakes, and the 
flourishing missionary stations, Protestant and Catholic, estab- 
lished there, were among the first to taste of his tender mercies. 
Mr. Ashe gives heartrending accounts of the sufferings and 
tortures inflicted upon the native Christians of Uganda; and 
he lets us see the ‘true inwardness’ of the state of matters in 
Uganda, where native affairs have passed through changes in 
the course of the last decade which might be compared with 
those that have revolutionised the situation at Zanzibar and at 
Cairo. He takes a much higher view of the capacity and pro- 
spects of the Waganda and the neighbouring tribes than M. de l: 
Martiniére does of the qualities and the future of the negroes 
of the Western Soudan. It is true, indeed, that the races, 
their situation and surroundings, are markedly distinct. In- 
tellectually as well as geographically they are in different 


corners of Africa. 


ESSAYS ON HEREDITY. 


Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Biological Problems. By 
Dr. AUGUST WEISSMANN. Authorised Translation. Edited 
by Edward B. Poulton, Selmar Schonland, and Arthur E. 


Shipley. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Since the publication of Mr. A. E. Shipley’s article on ‘ Death’ 
in Zhe Nineteenth Century for May 1885, Professor Weissmann’s 
work has had an interest for British scientific men. This has 
encouraged the publication of an authorised translation of the 
full text of his various memoirs on the questions of life and 
death, heredity, transmission of mutilations, and the like, 
all having an important bearing on the doctrine of evolution. 
The chapter on the ‘ Duration of Life’ contains much that 
is suggestive put in a novel and striking manner. Beginning 
with the truism that in ordinary circumstances there is 
a natural limit to the life of the individual, we are shown 
how various in duration life is in different animals, and 
that such duration is not determined by either the size of 
the animal or the complexity of its structure. The author holds 
that duration of life is an evolution problem dependent upon 
adaptation to external conditions and regulated by the needs of 
the species, not of the individual. Taking the eagle as an 
example, he proves that a relatively long life is the only means 
by which the maintenance of the species can be secured. Death 
has its origin in the fact that a worn-out tissue cannot indefi- 
nitely renew itself. 1f an animal were immortal, not being able 
to renew or repair slight accidents which are inevitable, it would 
become gradually useless, and even baneful as occupying the 
place in nature of a sound and fruitful life. A Tithonus ignorant 
of its fate: does not the mind recoil from so appalling a 
suggestion ? 

The author formulates his theory thus : ‘ Death is to be looked 
at as an occurrence which is advantageous to the species as a 
concession to the outer conditions of lite, and not as an absolute 
necessity essentially inherent in life itself’ (p. 25). Yet next 
page he tells us that the ameeba is immortal, for when it repro- 
duces it divides into two, and both live—life is continuous in 
the same form. These dry details and difficult problems of 
thought are relieved by many interesting facts both in text and 
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appendices. He tells us of a bearded vulture which used 
to sit on a rock upon a glacier near Grindelwald, and the 
oldest men had when boys seen the same vulture sitting 
on the same rock. Another, a whiteheaded one, had been 
in captivity at Schénbrunn for 118 years. Humboldt de- 
scribed a parrot from the Orinoco which the Indians could not 
understand because it spoke the language of an extinct tribe. 
Extraordinary varieties exist in the length of life in insects, 
Poets speak of the ‘insect of a day,’ ephemeral and so on, but 
Sir John Lubbock has ants thirteen and fifteen years old; a beetle 
was kept in a box, was forgotten, and was alive six years after- 
wards ; and the famous sea anemone ‘Granny ’ was at least sixty 
six years old when it died a natural death. Variations in the lif 
of the sexes are somewhat odd. We read of males who have 
neither mouth nor stomach, while their females are well provided 
with both. 

The papers on Heredity open up a very difficult subject. 
Professor Weissmann selects the special question as to the 
transmission of acquired characters, and holds that the substance 
of the germ cells transfers its hereditary tendencies from 
generation to generation, at first unchanged, and always 
uninfluenced by that which happens during the life of the 
individual which bears it. Darwin, on the other hand, 
believed that he had rendered the transmission of acquired 
character intelligible by a theory that particles of 
exceedingly minute size are continually given off from all the 


cells of the body which collect in the reproductive cells, and 


hence any change in the organism at any time during its life is 
represented in the reproductive cell. We suspect Weissmann 
is nearer the truth than Darwin; else why have generation aft 
generation of little boys painfully to get up the art of reading, 
which their fathers have known for generations? Exercis« 


will only to a very small extent determine growth. We « 


> 


+ 


by forced feeding make a giant out of the germ destined to 
produce a dwarf, nor change the brain of a predestined fool 
into that of a Leibnitz or a Kant by means of much thinking, 
A later essay on the supposed transmission of mutilations is 
well-reasoned, and Is fortified by whole series) Ol experi- 
mental eliorts to breed tailless cats and mice, followed by 
failure. This one might have expected who had consider 

the special rites of the Jewish and Mohammedan religions, 
The whole question of Life and Death is treated purely from 
the materialistic side. Cells are all in all, and the microscope 


and the dissecting-knife the only guide. oul and spirit are 


not in the discussion, and revelation is absolutely ignore 
Still for those who are interested in DIiOlOZY, there is much 


the book to stimulate Investipation and to suggest Inquiry. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN THE FRENCH MODE. 


Contribution a [étude profane de la bible. Par E.-G. SOREL. 
Paris : Ghio. 

French biblical criticism is often shallow and inaccurate 
itis always lucid and definite. The most difficult problems 
are solved with an engaging air of easy confidence. The 
writer, like the hero of a once popular music-hall ditty, is equal 
to anything : 

‘He could dart through the air with the greatest of ease 

That handsome young man on the flying trapeze.’ 
You possibly find out, sooner or later, that the smooth road 
along which you have bowled at so great a rate is no road at 
all. You are simply avoiding, not conquering, difficulties. 
Your time had better have been given to the muddy Ger- 


man, with his doubts and difficulties, his lumbering style, and 
his eternal periphrases. Your admiration for all this brilliant 
erudition disappears, but a greater admiration for this still more 
brilliant assurance takes its place. After all you close the 
volume with regret. You have spent some half-hours not with 
the worst of all possible authors. 

M. Sorel’s work presents some of those characteristics. Chief 
of these is an assurance doubly sure. The author is quite 
cocksure about everything. He knocks up now and then 
against Strauss or Renan, or some almost equally well-known 
man; but that is only so much the worse for Strauss oF 
Renan. They go down, and he goes on. Nay, he is quite 
ready to correct the biblical authors themselves even as (0 


facts of which they are the only reporters. Thus he tells us 


that the naming of the animals in Geves/s is a reminiscence of 
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hieroglyphic writing ; Adam ashamed of his nakedness means is a combination of the two. Thus the passage of the Jordan 
that Adam was ashamed of his poverty: the legend loses its by Joshua is full of interesting details which are clearly con- 
value unless you see that here the nakedness is poverty. The nected with ‘un mythe solaire-lunaire.’ The town of Jericho : 
idea of making the destiny of man labour is ‘eminently Egyp- was consecrated to the moon. The ark was carried by twelve Le 
; tian,’ because Egypt is a land which requires unending human priests. Seven priests made the circuit of the town with 
; toil to preserve it from the ever-encroaching desert. There are trumpets. On the seventh day the circuit of the walls is made 
some things in Geneszs inconsistent with this; the reason is seven times, and at the cries of the people the walls tumble, 
that the compiler of that book did not perfectly understand which means, perhaps, the end of an eclipse! Again, some 
t his materials, and patched on incongruous pieces of his own. critics explain the rite of circumcision by reference to a solar 
: But it must not be supposed that M. Sorel’s work is an myth, but M. Sorel thinks that this is wrong. Among the Jews 
attack on orthodox views. He expressly disclaims this. In _ it had reference to an earth sacrifice, and to the life-giving power 
a lively preface he explains his object. Contemporary society _ of the soil. 
is much occupied with the education of the people. They are The remarks on the New Testament are less startling, 
: taught to read, but no book has been given them. Yet the though the views put forward are still very ditferent from those 
1 people’s book exists. It is the Bible. That is the only book held by most other critics, orthodox, or heterodox. Our best 
which can usefully instruct the people, educate it in the heroic authority for the life of Christ is, he says, the Fourth Gospel. 
life, combat a vile utilitarianism, and arrest the spread of the The writer is a witness whose testimony may be relied on ; he 
eC Revolutionary idea. Yes, but then, to present the Bible from was nourished on Jewish theology. He was the last of the 
c areligious point of view would be absurd ; the people would _ prophets, and his place is at the side of Ezekiel. ‘A part at ng 
n reject it. We must simply place it in the literature of the least of the Fourth Gospel dates from the first years which fol- ; 
s world as a great classic work. Now, this is an admirable lowed the death of Christ.’ On the other hand, the writers of . oF 
€ design both for literature and scholarship, if only it can be the three first books come in for a good deal of hard hitting. ast 
l, carried out. A whole host of perplexing difficulties are In point of time they are later, and they seek to fit the facts 4 
d shunted, and both orthodox and heterodox can move along’ to preconceived ideas, not simply to report them as they Bae). 
n the line left freed ; nay, they can move in amity, for the ques- are. ‘ The synoptics, faithful to their system, create a fantastic a tf 
e tion of dogma never comes under discussion. The attempt Jewish society incapable of comprehending the first word of the sH 
d has been tried nearer home. Some Scottish heretics have _ biblical texts.’ The work concludes with a dissertation on the ilk 
IS tried it, and possibly if they had exhibited a little more sense prophets. This is written in a more sober style than the rest wi 
n and a little less care for their own fame they might have been _ of it, and is able and noteworthy literary criticism. : 4 
allowed to try it unmolested. It is not for us to pronounce a 
$5 on the ultimate success of the design : we can only show by THOREAU. yy 
a few examples how M. Sorel has worked it out. One of the a 
‘ . . , = , P as 
I things of which he is proudest is a sufficiently strange inter. 4 Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. By H. Dy ‘a 
10 pretation which he has given to Canéicles, and by which he THOREAU. With a Preface by W. H. Dircks. London:  . 
ol makes to vanish what he calls ‘ Il’érotisme choquant du potme.’ Scott. a 
‘ It will at once be understood that M. Sorel does not take The general conceptions of Thoreau—as a transcendental A 
is refuge in the old mystical explanation of the book—which hermit, a Yankee Donatello or Denys l’Auxerrois (and it is 
is still preserved in the head lines of our version, and in worth noting that Mr. Pater’s imaginary portrait has many s 
ry the notes to Matthew Henry and many another quaint old points of curious correspondence with what we know of him)— 3 
commentator. According to him it is a pastoral poem in are so manifestly founded rather upon his life than upon ; 
IS. praise of the country, and he subjects it to a very minute and his works, and an importance is assigned to the Walden in- HM 
m very ingenious analysis to prove his point. Thus, on the pas- cident so entirely disproportionate, that it is not amiss to note a. 
pe sage: ‘Thy nose is as the tower of Lebanon, which looketh the derivation of most of his peculiarities of mental habit from 4 
re toward Damascus. Thine head upon thee is like Carmel, he his immediate surroundings, and especially from the nature of 
remarks that a poet worthy of the name does not seek his his education. His life, in fact, was drawn to a carefully 
in images in monstrosities or attempt to compare ‘le nez d’une planned scale, and executed in rigorous and perhaps fanatical 
jolie fille 4 la Tour St. Jacques et sa téte 41a Butte Montmarte.’ adherence to the design, but it was not spontaneous ; and when 
That would be excellent criticism if the poet were aninhabitant Mr. Henry James called him ‘Emerson’s moral man made 
of the Boulevards brought up to regard Victor Hugo as the flesh, he should have made it clear that Thoreau himself made 
utmost point of figurative licence, but it is a little ‘out of it’ as his flesh into Emerson’s moral man. The personal force, the e 
criticism of Oriental literature. Moreover, it does not get rid _ self-reliant judgment, and the power of reading to almost 
of all stumbling blocks: ‘on peut trouver quelques petites miraculous purpose ‘in Nature’s infinite book of secrecy ’—all, 
nat difficultés de détail, mais la poésie lyrique orientale ne supporte in a word, that constitutes the attraction he has for men of the 
ns pas d’étre trop pressée.’ Whether the difficulties are indeed utmost diversity of thought and opinion—is to be referred not 
he small, and whether the last remark does not destroy most of — to the accidental reappearance of the erratic traits of his Celtic t 
al the Sorel arguments, is not for us to say. ancestry but to his home-life, with the opportunities he had for 
Our author is nothing if not ingenious, and witha little faith cultivating his taste for the open air, and not least to the influ- 
in him everything is soon explained. Thus Jonah was three — ence of the Concord group with whom he was in close contact 
days and three nights in the belly of the ‘marine monster.’ This at an early age. The most striking features of the Thoreau 
ad evidently refers to the interruption of divine worship at Jerusa- family were its strong individuality and its scrupulous inde- 
” lem during the Babylonish captivity. The time was probably pendence. Therefore it is not surprising to find that when 
si forty-two years. Divide that by three and you have fourteen. Thoreau went to Harvard, although he had already shown his 
cT- That is seven years for each day and seven years for each power asa student, and was proficient in Greek, he preferred 
nd nicht: ‘ce qui donne bien le compte exact, as M. Sorel very his own course to that laid down by his tutors, and divided his 
= sagely observes. It is only fair to add that some of his other attention between the English poets and translations of the 
re remarks on this mysterious parable are well worthy of the Oriental scriptures. The effect of this is to be seen in the 
he subject. He points out that the author writes in the highest desultory methods of his thought, although it is only fair i 
ith and noblest style of the prophets. The Deity is to him to note that his attention was easily caught and that most of oH 
- the God not merely of the Jews but of all living things. his works are quarried out of a diary which he posted up with | 
el Nineve h is to be spared, on account not merely of its human _ surprising regularity and fulness. t 
ite inhabitants but of the vast congregation of animals. This About the age of twenty he was thrown, like Wordsworth, on ei 
1en doctrine of love runs through the Old Testament as well as _ the world with no special fitness for any of the professions, and, it | 
wn the New. It is the real motive of the Mosaic code, which is would seem, unable to settle down to any regular employment. i 
or wider and deeper (how French the comparison!) than ‘la loi He found occupation chiefly in the open air, in gardening or ‘3 ¥ 
ite Grammont.’ land surveying ; but for some time he taught in a school, and he i 
ad If ordinary methods fail, a biblical criticof this sort has always also followed his father’s trade—that ofa pencil-maker. He a 
us one sure resource. The story, or statement, or name is a solar had sufficient ability to succeed in almost any direction, and 
of myth, or if not that it is a lunar myth, or, inthe last resort, it it is probable that his unsettledness of life was part of the 
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deliberate fraud upon Admetus which Mr. Stevenson has 
noted. During the years between his leaving college and 
the exodus to Walden he was a recognised member of the 
Emerson coterie ; and it is not to be doubted that his mind, 
never too well regulated, was in a ferment of expectation 
and grandiose scheming. Here were prescriptions for the re- 
organisation of society and the choicest assortment of Utopias ; 
for all the Concord thinkers were hatching lunes in their 
intelligent heads. Thoreau had the sense to see that he and 
they were suffering from an indigestion of learning and 
opinion, and that all the castles in the air (to use his own 
words) were in danger of lacking foundation: that all the 
philosophy and the plans for a reconstruction of society in 
accordance with the views of Mr. Emerson and Miss Fuller 
were not likely to be put to any practical or benetcial 
use. Therefore he determined on the audacious act which 
made him famous: he would reorganise society by casting 
it behind his back. The mixture of ‘down-east calcula- 
tion’ with national ‘cheek’ is remarkable. The impudence, 
which he recognised when he promised in the early part of 
Walden ‘to brag as lustily as chanticleer in the morning,’ was 
for the most part theatrical. All this clamour against the social 
order, this outcry that ‘man is becoming the tool of his tools,’ 
has a note of falseness which proceeds trom rabid fanaticism 
or downright insincerity, and it is sometimes not very easy to 
say from which. The fellow not only cries out, like Obermann, 
‘ Your creeds are dead, your rites are dead 
Your social order too,’ 

but he trumpets himself with no uncertain sound as the power 
that shall make all new; forgetful that he, a man of letters 
and in some restricted sense a scholar, owes everything that he 
is to an established society, he announces as his remedy for all 
the ills that fall to flesh and mind a habitation in the desert and 
a little light gardening. He had had very slight experience of 
life, and his study of history and politics was only fruitful of 
unintelligent prejudices, so that his criticisms, often self-con- 
tradictory, are worthless so far as they proceed from ignorance, 
or are infected with the * dramatic air’ which he inherited from 
his mother. Their value consists in the sound and healthy 
morality and the shrewd common-sense of the man, which was 
strangely combined with a love for the heroic, the dignified, 
and whatever makes for manliness of character. The recrea- 
tion of society was a bee in the bonnet of a generally sensible 
thinker, and it is plain that all this pomp and brag proceeded 
from nothing worse than the nervous desire of a mind con- 
scious of discernible unhealthiness to its own failings under 
the cloak of other people's. Thoreau went into the wilderness 
to regain that strength of mind and that sweep of vision which 
he felt himseif in danger of losing: to betake himself, as 
Emerson puts it, ‘to a certain solitary and critical way of 
living ’—for although he declares that he has no hopes of 
changing any man’s disposition for better or worse in this state 
of existence, he remarks elsewhere, with his usual incon- 
sistency, that he knows ‘of no more encouraging fact than the 
unquestionable ability of man to elevate his life by a con- 
stant endeavour.’ ‘I went to the woods because I wished to 
live deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life... . I 
wanted to live deep and suck all the marrow out of life” He 
says somewhere (in a sentence that should long ago have had 
the attention of the plagiarist hunters) that ‘the constant abra- 
sion and decay of our lives makes the soil of our future growth’; 
and there is no reason for disagreeing with Mr. John Burroughs 
who declares that all this outcry for something ‘ pungent, aro- 
matic, bitter-sweet’ comes from the recognised need of health 
of a stronger and more purely natural existence. And so we 
may safely conclude that while he spoke of society he had him- 
self in view, and that however much he may have wished the 
establishment of simplicity and frugality as ruling forces in 
the world, his main object was that he might ‘advance confi- 
dently in the direction of his dreams,’ and put foundations 
under his castles in the air. He would live the life of a philo- 
sopher, and follow the bent of his genius, which was, as he 
himself said, ‘a very crooked one.’ 

‘In the long run,’ he says in another place, ‘men hit only 
what they aim at; therefore, though they should fail immedi- 
ately, they had better aim at something high.’ Thus it is that 
while we can reject Thoreau’s ill-considered statements about 


society as paradoxical, self-contradictory, and insincere, his 
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pronounced individuality, his sound sense, and his critical in- 
trospective method of self-examination give to much of his 
work considerable importance, and entitle some of the best 
of it to rank with the good sayings of the world. Many of his 
sentences are imperfect: as a rule his style is too colloquial ; 
he has not so much grace in his diction ‘as would serve as 
prologue to an egg and butter,’ his disregard for the principles 
of composition stamps him as the amateur, the ‘cultured per- 
son,’ and not as the real man of letters. But on occasion he 
can write it may be only a line, it may be half a page, of fault- 
less English, and it is not uninteresting to note that the dignity 
and tlawlessness of his style increases in proportion as what he 
writes is valuable in an ethical or moral sense. We can under- 
stand his affection for ‘the pure Simonides,’ whom he has 
translated so shockingly in the book under review. Such 
words as these: ‘The finest qualities of our nature, like the 
bloom on fruits, can be preserved only by the most delicate 
handling,’ or *‘ However mean your life is, meet it and live it 
have in them observation and wisdom which are the more 
evident because of the simplicity of the language in which 
they are expressed. The keenness of his intuition, the sin- 
cerity and elevation of his character, and the strange delight 
he found in renunciation, make him one of the most attractive 
of the Stoic philosophers and preac hers of self-abnegation. 

As a man of letters he never gave himself a fair chance, 


Like the solitary and critical persons of whom Emerson writes 


in words already quoted, he found the labour of writing ///ad; 
too great, although he has all the Boston cant at his finger- 


ends about /:schylus and Swedenborg, Shakespeare and ‘the 
poet’ Isaiah. Like the untiringly tiresome Amiel, he wrote 
one book, and that was a diary, and the most interesting por- 
tion of it is the account of a tour with his mother on the 
river flowing by his native town. He is as inconsecutive here 
as in Swmmer and in IValden ; he undertakes to set the world 
right on Religion and on Oriental philosophy ; but when he 


permits himself to attend to the work for which he had real 


genius, the description, we might call it the babbling, of Nature 

secrets—Mr. Lowell has named him her Montaigne — his 
thoughts ‘ put on a wilderness dress,’ his sentences are ‘ such 
as were written while grass grew and water ran,’ and his book 
makes ‘the very flower of reading’; he reminds us of Mr. 
George Meredith’s soliloquising beggar, who was ‘ clothed-like 
His senses were abnormally 


in natural sights and sounds. j 
cultivated ; he could scent tobacco at sixty rods, and tell that 
he had had visitors at Walden by the appearance of the grass. 
Moreover, it is only Nature that rouses him to attempt the 
writing of literature. We wish that we had space for some oi 
his reproductions of mountain and river scenery, which are 
always in the most vivid and appropriate language, always 
terse and simple. He can describe a man or hit off a quaint 
rural character in the same telling and precise fashion, with 
such realism and. force that the persons are far more convin 
than the creations of many novelists. As to his humour, which 
is rated highly by Mr. Dircks and Mr. Burroughs, who calls 
him ‘the Charles Lamb of the New England Woods ’—and his 
description of the old Tyneside angler is worthy of Lamb 
we agree with Mr. Lowell. If there is any humour, we cam 
see it, though there is much ironical exaggefiion and son 
strained paradox. As for his verse—for poetry, it cannot be 
reckoned—he had true perceptions and some sénse of rhythm, 
which he never encouraged : he sprawls low on that lean and 


razor-backed Parnassus at whose summit squats Emerson. 


RUDOLPH BAUMBACH. 


Zlatorog. Lieder eines Fahrenden Gesellen. Frau H 
Landstrasse. Sommer Marchen, Erzahlungen u, Marchem 
Leipzig : Liebeskind. 

By RUDOLPH BAUMBACH. ‘Translated )) 

 ) 


Summer Legends. 
HELEN F. DOLE. London: Scott. 


Not long ago the modern literature of Germany was Ul- 
worthy of a great nation. The struggle of 1870 was not pro- 
pitious to letters. It was a time of action, not reflection, and 
the Fatherland had to have a breathing-space and get uscd 
its own existence before its sons could turn them to art, and tr 
to recall some glimmer of the golden days that ushered in the 


century. Within the last ten years, however, what may 1ally 
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be called a new school of men of letters has arisen. That 
twaddling sentimentalism which was a characteristic of the 
biggest German writers has been outgrown ; the work of to- 
day is more manly and more healthy than that of any 
recent period ; and amongst the many makers of books in 
Germany there is one at least of outstanding talent, of origi- 
nality, of even genius— for Rudolph Baumbach is creative both 
in matter and in method. He was born in 1840, but he did not 
attempt the public until 1877, when he printed his Z/atorog (a 
striking Alpine story told in verse), now in its twenty-second 
edition. Followed in 1878 a volume of poems which were more 
characteristic of the man, and gave better evidence that here was 
a new force in letters. It was called Lieder eines Lahrenden 
Gesellen, and while it showed traces of the influence of Scheffel, 
it also proved that its author had a mastery of rhyme and 
rhythm which Heine himself might not have disdained to 
envy. And as to Heine it is that Baumbach has been and 
will be compared, it is well to note that there is one point 
of difference between them which, apart from all other con- 
siderations, gives the later poet something of an advantage: 
unlike his greater predecessor he is always sane. It has 
been said of Heine that he carried his sting scorpionwise, and 
rather than let it lie idle would turn it against himself. Now 
Baumbach has no sting. He has wit, humour, sarcasm, pathos, 
nearly every quality a healthy poet should have—including an 
excellent temper. Then, for all the fine Germanic quality of his 
romance and the perfectly Germanic inspiration and effect of 
his verse, Heine was somehow anti-German, while Baumbach 
is a true patriot, though—happily for non-German readers 
his patriotism never runs away with his muse. His S/wdenten- 
lieder, in praise of love and good liquor, are brilliant as well as 
popular ; but he has done work which more speedily than 
these will bring him under the eyes of foreign peoples—that 
contemporary posterity whose favour all good men of letters 
crave to conquer and enjoy. 

Verse is always difficult of translation, and verse so full 
of meaning, of such subtle wit and of so excellent rhythm as 
Baumbach’s will for long be the despair of many rhymesters 
and of more critics—even as Heine’s was and is and ever 
shall be ; and had he not chosen to express himself in prose 
he would have remained to those who do not read German a 
name and nothing more. Moreover, had he never written 
prose, he would have left fallow a fruitful and an important 
field of his many-sided genius. He is author of a_ novel 
Truggold, which (it is to be hoped) may soon appear 
in English; but of more importance are his tales, for 
some of which English readers have at last to thank Miss 
Heien Dole. These Summer Legends were first published in 
1881, and have already gone through something like a dozen 
editions. They are a new type in literature, and their creator has 
dowered them with the inestimable gift of style. They are not 
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defined when they are called fairy tales, nor are they fa 
either. Grimm, Hans Andersen, and AZsop are none of them 
Herr Baumbach’s model. He is—what none of these can be 
aman of the latter half of the nineteenth century who looks at 
everything (including fairies) with very modern eyes. He has, 
too, a gift which they dreamed not of: he has the sense of 
scenery, and in a few brief words he can conjure you up 
a forest rich in undergrowth and full of insect and animal 
existence ; or opening his garret window he can build you a 
city humming with the sense of human life. There is no 
phrase-making either—no laying on of the blue of the hills or 
the green of the leaves with reiterated and ineffectual strokes. 
In a word, there is no effort ; for the man is an artist, and not 
a sentence-making cylinder. In none of the Swmmer Legends 
is there a single superfluous sentence ; and sampling them by 
quotation would be much the same as exhibiting the several 
parts of a machine with a view to giving an idea of the effect of 
the whole thing in motion. They must as it were be savoured 
in bulk, and then it will be found that ‘The Ass’s Spring,’ with 
its good-humoured cynicism, is a type of cheerful entertain- 
ment, while ‘ The Talkative House Key’ tells a pathetic romance 
of real life. 

Miss Dole’s work is well done, and it is to be hoped that 
she will soon lay her readers under a further debt. But it is 
only in their original form that the beauties of /vau /olde or 
the Pathe des Todes are fully revealed. In these two tales in 
verse Baumbach reaches his high-water mark. They are more 
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ambitious than his songs, and they have been even more popular. 
The latter, indeed, ran through seven editions in its first year. 
Happy the poet of so appreciative a public! Happy the public 
of so worthy a poet ! 


MORAL ORDER AND PROGRESS. 


Moral Order and Progress: An Analysis of Ethical Concep- 
tions. By S. ALEXANDER. London: Trubner. 

This new volume of Triibner’s ‘ English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library’ is an important contribution to the most popular 
school ‘of modern English ethics. Mr. Alexander was bred 
in Oxford under the influence of Green, and the original 
sketch of his present work obtained the Moral Philosophy Prize 
founded in Green’s memory a few years ago; but by an irony 
not unusual in the history of philosophy, the pupil is found con- 
troverting his master’s fundamental principles. Mr. Alexander 
has gone over to the Evolutionary camp, and finds his nearest 
prototype in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Sczence of Ethics. His book 
is fullof the biological colouring which is so much affected 
in contemporary speculation, and in the great stress laid upon 
society and the social organism it also represents the reaction 
against individualism which is another mark of current thought 
and which in some quarters threatens to become excessive. 
But Mr. Alexander’s Oxford training in Aristotle and Hegel 
has not been in vain, and he writes with an air of independent 
thoughtfulness which makes his work instructive even when we 
may differ from him on important points of theory, and has 
produced a book which the student of modern ethics cannot 
afford to neglect. 

From a treatise which covers in a manner the whole 
ethical field only a few topics can be singled out for 
notice as exemplifying the general mode of treatment and 
the nature of the conclusions arrived at. At the opening 
of the second of his three books, Mr. Alexander gives an 
interesting sketch of the movement of ethical theory in England 
within recent times. He points out the advance from the pure 
individualism which may be said to have reigned from 
Hobbes to Bentham to the generous but inconsequent utili- 
tarianism of Mill, with the attempt to break away from the 
doctrine of retined selfishness, thence again to the position of 
Professor Sidgwick and Mr. Herbert Spencer, who (in different 
ways) recognise in the individual two concurrent tendencies 
one towards his own good, the other towards universal happi- 
ness—but who leave them standing siale by side unreconciled. 
The reconciliation is effected, according to Mr. Alexander, by a 
full recognition of the essentially social character of morality, 
and this recognition he finds for the first time in Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s idea of ‘social tissue.’ If the individual in his senti- 
ments and modes of action is the creature of his society—if he 
imbibes its moral atmosphere from his birth—then his end 
and interests cannot properly be isolated from the end 
and interests of his society. Rather must the whole society 
be taken as one organism of which the individual is a function- 
ary unit. Mr. Alexander accepts this doctrine, in the main at 
least, in the biological form in which Mr. Stephen has given 
it, and throughout he is perhaps inclined to take the bio- 
logical treatment of ethics too seriously. ‘We shall expect,’ 
he says, ‘to find the truth of ethics analogous all along the line 
with those of the animal world.’ Why in the world should we 
expect any such thing? The sentence is worthy of the author 
of Natural Law in the Spiritual World. Analogies there are, 
no doubt, which may be extremely useful to the individual 
thinker in suggesting new points of view for the treatment of 
his subject ; but to try to make the two sciences march abreast 
is altogether labour lost. To put it easily, every tub must stand 
on its own bottom. A new subject-matter demands new prin- 
ciples and a new method of treatment. But the phenomenon 
is no novel one in the history of philosophy and the mental 
sciences. In the seventeenth century, in the palmy days of 
mathematics and physics, ‘ wore geometrico’ was the password ; 
in the earlier part of this century mental chemistry was all the 
rage ; and now biology is lord over all: but the fashion of this 
world passeth away. Mr. Alexander, however—though with 
the enthusiasm of a convert, perhaps, he draws his biological 
parallels most conscientiously—is well aware that the social 
organism is a conception as old as Plato and Aristotle. In- 
deed he points out, in his Introduction, the affinity between the 
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present current of thought and that of Greek ethics in its prime. 
As he also indicates, the social treatment of ethics, or the con- 
ception of the State, is a prominent feature of Hegelian and (he 
might have added) of Positivist ethics ; so that the modern 
revolt against individualism is backed by a great consensus of 


authority. 

Mr. Alexander’s own ethical standard or criterion is the idea 
of equilibrium. The idea of good or right, he says, implies 
nothing more than an adjustment of parts in an orderly whole. 
In the individual this adjustment represents an equilibrium of 
different powers; in the society, an equilibrium of different 
persons. This is the central idea of the book, and again we are 
strikingly reminded of the Platonic idea of Virtue as the health 
of the soul and of the State; the Platonic theory of Justice as 
developed in the Repud/ic is almost identical with this theory of 
equilibrium of function. Mr. Alexander criticises in turn the 
different theories which propose respectively pleasure, social 
vitality, or the satisfaction of the rational self as the ultimate 
criterion of moral action, and sets them aside as partial views 
which are included in the conception of equilibrium. He 
applies the idea himself very instructively to the various depart- 
ments of ethical fact ; but is equilibrium after all more than a 
formal test? As he says himself in criticising another view, 
this harmony of the whole nature will be an accompaniment or 
index of right conduct, but it does not tell us what kind of 
actions will realise this equilibrium. That depends upon the 
nature of the being to be harmonised or equilibriated, and it 
would appear as if this test of equilibrium required to be backed 
by the Aristotelian idea of a specifically human function and 
human excellence. The idea of humanity, which is the basis of 
Kant’s categorical imperative, and which reappears in Green’s 
rational self, is at bottom the same. Though it is only by 
experience that man finds out what his true or rational self 
demands for its satisfaction, yet this account implies in the 
development of morality the actuating presence of a definite 
ideal, which is not contained in the bare notion of equilibrium. 
Moreover, it appears from an incidental admission of Mr. 
Alexander, that if we could get a perfectly bad man, his acts 
also would constitute a system in perfect equilibrium. This 
looks damaging if we have nothing but equilibrium to go upon, 
and it is hardly mended by saying that a perfect man cannot 
be found ; for the perfectly good man is also, we imagine, a 
creature of abstraction. The notion of equilibrium, it might 
further be remarked, does not seem to supply the element of 
law or duty which is fun®amental to the whole science of ethics, 
and Mr. Alexander’s treatment of duty is hardly satisfactory, 
He finds the ‘stern monitor’ too harsh, and complains of the 
negativity of the idea as unduly cramping the spontaneity of 
virtue. In this respect we decidedly prefer Kant and Words- 
worth to Mr. Alexander, and think them the sounder moralists. 
But the difficulties which beset his fundamental thesis in no 
way interfere with the cordial recognition of a solid and 
scholarly piece of work. 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 


Die Saho-Sprache. Von L¥O REINISCH. Erster Band. Texte 
der Saho-Sprache. Wien: Alfred Holder. 

This collection of texts is another contribution made by Herr 
Reinisch to the philology of the African languages. Little 
enough is yet known of the many dialects spoken in Africa ; 
and it is only of recent years that a foundation has been laid 
for their scientific arrangement and explanation. Of the Saho 
speech, in which Herr Reinisch’s texts are written, scarcely 
anything is known, except that it is spoken in the north-west 
of Abyssinia, and is classed by philologers as one of the group 
of Ethiopian tongues belonging to the Hamitic family of lan- 
guages. Herr Reinisch’s volume contains a series of pieces taken 
down by him in Massowah and the neighbouring towns from 
the lips of natives during his travels in Africa in 1876 and 1880. 
They afford probably the richest material that has yet been 
given to students of philology as the basis of a grammar and 
lexicon of this language. This interest of the work is, how- 
ever, a remote and particular one. Many readers will enjoy 
reading the German translations which acompany the texts : 
they include ethnological legends, crude historical sagas, fables 
of animals, tales illustrative of laws and customs, proverbs and 
riddles ; many will read these for their interest as folk-lore without 
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reference to their value as philological documents. They were ob- 
tained, as Herr Reinisch informs his readers, with the assistance 
of acelebrated Saho, Abdallah, son of Ali, who was born of a 
high family, outlawed for some crime (or as the Saho them- 
selves say ‘became stinking’) and forced to flee to Massowah, 
He had acted as interpreter for the English during the Abys- 
sinian War ; and performeda similar service for Herr Reinisch 
during his travels. The part which he played in the war is 
described in one of the historical texts, which we may translate 
here on account of its curiosity and to show the value of Herr 
Reinisch’s book. The title of the text is ‘King Theodore of 
Abyssinia.’ It begins :— 

‘A Tale. In Abyssinia there was once a king named Theo- 
dore, who was very noble and ruled over Gallaland and Schoa- 
land even unto Asabo, Godscham, Lasta, and Tigra; over all of 
these he ruled, x 

‘Afterwards he thirsted for blood : women did he cast into 
the fire, men did he cast into the fire ; he cut off the hands from 
men ; he shut them up in a house and set the house on fire. 

‘And the Europeans who had come to him he held prisoners 
for three years. Hereupon Europeans came against him in the 
field, and then he set the European prisoners at liberty. 

‘On a certain Fridav they fought to the number of ten thou- 
sand warriors. Gabruja his friend fell on this same Friday. 

‘On Saturday the King spoke to the Englishman Rasam, 
** Give me peace.” 

**(Jood, | will give thee peace,” said he to the King,and Rasam 
sent me, the Saho Abdallah, and then Dasta, born of Gondar, 
and then the interpreter Dasta, and then the dedschadsch 
Alama, and Mr. Flad, these five did he send with a letter of the 
King from Magdalato Aroga to the Europeans, On Saturday 
these five arrived in Aroga, and gave the letter to the Euro- 
peans. 

‘On Saturday Abdallah and Dasta returned and met the King 
at Salamiga. They gave him the written answer of the Euro- 
peans. 

‘This writing said : “ Good morning, O King ! we Europeans 
came not to Carry on war ; we seek neither thy land nor thy gold ; 
but send us the Europeans whom thou hast taken prisoner, and 
if thou wilt have peace, then will we make peace.” 

** Good,” said the King, and still on Saturday he sent all the 
European prisoners with their servants from Magdala to Aroga. 
Also ten thousand cows did he send with them as a gift. 

‘But then up spoke the Great-headman of the Europeans: 
“‘ Those cows there, that ye have taken away from the poor, we 
wish them not,” and he sent the cows back again to the King, 
Then the King sorrowed and said: “The Europeans wish no 
peace,” and then the King shot himself on Saturday at noon.’ 

This little saga is perhaps rather curious in itself than 
typical of the remaining stories, which present variants of 
many well known legends found in one form or another among 
all primitive peoples. The student of barbarous myth and 
custom will find the worth of his labour in the volume. To 
simple philologers, its value, though undoubtedly great, will pro- 
bably be less than that of the grammar of the Saho tongue 
which Herr Reinisch promises to give in a future volume. 


NEW FICTION. 


The Web of Life. By BLANCHE ATKINSON. Orpington : 
Allen. 

Double-Blanc. Par FORTUNE DU BoIsGOBEY. Paris: Plon. 

A Change of Clothes. By ARTHUR FITZMAURICE KING. 
London : Simpkin. 

The Kara Yerta Tragedy: An Australian Romance. By J. 
E. HARRISON. London: Walter Scott. 

Peggy Meredith, the heroine of 7he Wed of Life, begins as a 
young person in a pantomime, and ends as Lady Lyon, the 
wife of a cultured, serious, and philanthropic baronet. This is, 
of course, as much as to say that, though she 1s very beautiful, 
she is not a bit more beautiful than good. Indeed, she is a 
most deserving creature ; and when at the request of her dying 
mother (an actress and, we fear, by no means a credit to the 
profession) she starts for Liverpool and her mother’s only 
friend, we feel that, albeit possessed of no more than one and 
ninepence, she is destined to do great things and adorn a high 
and splendid sphere. She gets to work at once; for, being 
received by the only friend in question, who is a miser and a 


baconmonger, she proceeds to humanise him until he is actually 
moved to take an interest in Sir Walter and to make a lady of 
Peggy. In due time he dies, and from the peace upon his dead 
face it is obvious that Peggy has not done her work by halves. 
He admits as much himself, for he leaves her a noble income 
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and a Tudor mansion somewhere in the south of England. 
Here, it need scarce be said, she goes on doing good to any 
extent—founding schools, and building libraries, and endowing 
almshouses, and constructing infirmaries, and _pardoning 
poachers, and getting herself into trouble with local Toryism 
as to the manner born; and here, it is also needless to 
note, she meets her fate. Who he is, and what the colour 
of his eyes, and why he comes to be there, and how runs 
the current of his passion — all these are points that shall 
not here be discussed. Here it shall suffice to say that 
he is one of three brothers, that he has a secret, that his secret 
is bosh, that he is one of the most earnest of his time, and that 
he is worthy of Peggy and Peggy is worthy of him. It may 
also be noted that Peggy’s story is the reverse of exciting ; 
but that it is very well meant ; that—though Peggy, or rather 
Miss Meredith, does once request a suitor to ‘leave go of’ 
something or other—it is neatly, even prettily, written ; and 
that to the Young Person in general it may be cordially recom- 
mended. 

The incantations of M. Fortuné du Boisgobey (that beneficent 
Enchanter !) are not all of equal quality and significance ; and 
Double-Blanc, though it has the merit of being in two volumes, 
is not one of the most potent of his conjurations. Of course it is 
moving in its way, for is it not a Fortuné? But it is less mov- 
ing than, being a Fortuné, it might and ought to be. It en- 
shrines a mystery—a mystery of many corpses ; but somehow 
the corpses do not come off as they should. It opens in- 
ceniously—in the fearless old fashion that we know; and 
soon you come on a Magic Pocket-Book and therein a 
Cryptogram of promise. But the play that is made with that 
Pocket-Book is not worthy of Fortuné, while the Cryptogram 
(though it does lead on to the best scene in the book : a scene 
in a subterranean passage with a Dead Body, two Villains 
bound for a place of hiding, and the Hero and his faithful 
servant hot-foot in pursuit) belies itself, and is found to have 
as few romantic attachments as any Cryptogram we know. 
Of course there are Cryptograms fur sang, and Cryptograms 
which are only fit for the shafts of a common hansom ; while 
the Pocket-Book of fiction is as often bursting with paper from 
the Bank of Elegance as with notes from the Bank of England. 
But M. du Boisgobey has accustomed us to thoroughbreds and 
real ‘flimsies,’ and that he should put us off with anything less is 
by this time scarce to be endured. 

A Change of Clothes is the broadest, most impudent farce, 
Mr. Balaam Noseworthy is a temperance lecturer, and being 
flung from the top of the car in which he is driving to Killy- 
ballybeg—‘the metropolis of the Bunraugherty district ’—and 
getting badly soiled and damaged in the process, he goes to the 
neighbouring ocean to take a bath. While he is in the water 
his clothes are stolen by a certain Tim Lany, who leaves his 
own in exchange. These duds the wretched Noseworthy 
assumes, and in a very little while he discovers that he has 
assumed the speech, the morals, the habits and customs, and 
appearance of their former owner. He is still Noseworthy at 
bottom, but in the main he is Tim Lany ; and the consequences 
are scandalous exceedingly. He drinks, he steals, he flirts, 
he faction-fights, he rides a steeplechase, he takes part ina 
moonlight meeting, he slays himself in the person of the real 
Tim Lany, and is charged before the Killpaddy Bench with 
‘thirteen drunk-and-disorderlies, nine plain drunks, seven 
petty larcenies, two in-unlawful-possessions, twelve resisting- 
the-polices, one burglarious entry, twenty-seven trespassing-in- 
pursuit-of-games, five common assaults, six grievous-bodily- 
harms, thirty-three unlawfully-woundings, fifteen maiming- 
cattles, two arsons, eleven with-intent-to-cause-explosions, and 
the murder of Balaam Noseworthy’; while the instant he puts 
in an appearance four ladies arise in various parts of the court, 
and express their determination to proceed against him for 
breach of promise. His murdered double has, meanwhile, 
pursued a career of vice scarce less exciting than his own 

a career which includes the demoralisation of a pretty 
(Juakeress and the production of the author of A// Hands to 
the Pump (that famous Temperance tract !) in a beastly state 
of intoxication as that ‘hideous example’ to which your 
true-born lecturer is ever impelled by some mysterious force to 
allude. As for the mad fun of the scene in the Court, it shall 
be hinted at but not summarised or even sketched. Here, 
however, is a fine specimen of Irish oratory : ‘ That siren ulcer’ 
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the speaker thus declares himself—‘ whose pestilential fangs 
are darkening the land with the fierce conflagrations of its ser- 
pent shafts, and sthrewing the sands of time with the dumb 
wail of sorrow and the writhing skeletons of madness and 
despair.’ It is only an impassioned description of the Habit of 
Whisky ; but it somehow reminds one of Mr. Sexton denoun- 
cing the Irish Secretary, and Mr. O’Brien attacking Mr. Olphert 
There is plenty in the book as good or better ; for Mr. King is 
a genuine humourist—or Irish humourist—and his acquain- 
tance is worth making. 

So long as people can be found to pay shillings for the com- 
modity, so long will the mind of man continue to evoke fresh 
complications in criminal fiction. The results are generally 
more or less ingenious, and sometimes, as in the case of Zhe 
Kara Yerta Tragedy, very readable ; but the elaborate and 
glorious mystery of Zhe Moonstone and At the Barisa 
thing of the past. No man can be expected to put thirty-one- 
and-sixpenny finish into a shilling dreadful, and no one does. 
If we have decent English, a reasonable regard to the possible, 
and a decently improbable dénouement, it is as much as we can 
look for. Zhe Kara Yerta Tragedy fulfils these requirements 
in an average way. There is nothing very original in the book. 
It is not brilliant, nor, except in one well worked-out and 
ghastly situation, is there much in it that is vividly drawn. 
Murders by extraneous lunatics are a little used up, and the 
episode of the disguising as a servant-maid of the innocent 
victim’s betrothed is neither well done nor very necessary. Nor 
is Mr. Harrison’s one villain a good villain: the good villain 
must actually appear on the stage; the villain in the confes- 
sion, or the diary, or the lost manuscript, or whatever it hap- 
pens to be, is an inferior villain. He cannot be called before 
the curtain and hissed. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Studies in Low German and High German Literature. By 
M. W. MAcCALLUM. London: Kegan Paul. 

Mr. MacCallum’s book, in spite of its title, is popular in 
matter and attractive in style. With the exception of a dreary 
article on ‘Anglo-Saxon Jocoseria,’ which gives about as 
exhilarating a specimen of the Saxon jape as Professor Paley 
of the Greek, all the eight sketches are readable and good. 
They must be the outcome of a great deal of research, but 
the results of that research are put in very agreeable form. 

This being so, we should be sorry to differ from Mr. Mac- 
Callum on any technical point, but in his very first essay—a 
lucid sketch of the life and writings of Fritz Reuter—he 
makes a statement of fact from which we must dissent. 
That modern dialectical poetry and modern realistic poetry 
both take their origin from the writings of Burns is surely in- 
correct. Mr. MacCallum would no doubt restrict his theory 
by saying that what he means is ‘ dialectical poetry consciously 
written as such’; but even then we need go no further than 
his own German literature to prove him wrong. Many Vo/ks- 
/ieder in the Swabian dialect date back as far as the time of the 
Thirty Years’ War at least, and were the work of men who 
knew the literary idiom of their country as well as Burns did 
that of his own. Or, to take a single crucial instance, the poet of 
Aennchen von Tharau was amaker in dialect who was capable of 
writing equally well and sweetly in the literary language of High 
Germany. There are, we believe, instances from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in French literature which, however unsuc- 
cessful in effect, are for the purposes of this argument conclusive. 
This is, however, but a small point : elsewhere Mr. MacCallum 
is as judicious as he is interesting. He declines ‘the north- 
west passage of Welsh antiquities’ in treating of the Arthurian 
Cycle of medizval romances, and gives the result of the most 
modern research on the subject, tempered by a somewhat fanci- 
ful and Teutonic theory of the representation of each element 
in chivalry—spiritual and temporal—by a cycle of legends. He 
is no doubt wise in not troubling his readers with a disquisition 
on the historical basis of the Arthurian myths, but some slight 
coniparison of the different forms of the same legend—e.g., of 
Tristram and Iseult, of which at least a dozen versions must 
exist— would have been instructive and surely not out of place. 
Still more attractive is the article on ‘Solomon in Europe,’ in 
which the development of the wild mediaeval myth out of the 
few simple facts given in the books of Azugs and Chronicles is 
pretty exactly traced. The reader who hears how Solomon’s 
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wife Salme fell in love with Pharaoh of Egypt; how he en- 
chanted her and cast her into a trance ; how Solomon’s brother 
—a much more satisfactory character than the king—tried to 
wake her by the delicate experiment of pouring molten lead on 
her hand; how she was spirited away by Pharaoh ; how Solo- 
mon went after her disguised as a pedlar; how he was dis- 
covered ; how he was led to execution ; how with three blasts 
on his horn he (Robin Hood fashion) summoned his army ; 
how he married the faithless queen’s sister, and lived happy 
ever after: the reader, we say, will be surprised to tind 
that all this folly can be traced back step by step to the few 
words in the Bible and the Jewish legends founded on them. 
The very name of his brother, ‘ Marcolfus,’ so often associated 
with Solomon, has its origin in the once-mentioned ‘ Mahol’ of 
the Scriptures. 

In an article on the Minnesong of Germany the too little 
recognised distinction between the somewhat revolting mate- 
rialism of the Troubadours and the more sentimental and 
dreamy devotion of their Northern followers is admirably 
illustrated by the history of that prince of fantastics, Ulrich of 
Lichtenstein, a highly respectable thirteenth century gentleman, 
who rode from Venice to Bohemia disguised as Venus (! ) 
tilting all the way against all comers for the love of a lady at 
least ten years older than himself, with whom he had fallen in 
love at the ripe age of eleven, and who had never shown him 
any favour except to chop off a wounded finger which he was 
trying to cure. Oddly enough, he seems to have had a wife all 
the time, and to have been sincerely attached to her. Mr. 
MacCallum is certainly right in disclaiming for him the title of 
the ‘ Don Quixote of Germany,’ but we wonder that he has not 
noticed the extraordinary resemblance between the scene in 
which Ulrich, being hauled to the window of his mistress, is 
mischievously dropped by her ladies yelling ‘ Alack, alack, and 
ever alack,’ and the almost exactly similar story in the work of 
Cervantes. The coincidence, if itis a coincidence, is somewhat 
striking, 

The remaining two articles, on Klopstock and Hans Sachs, 
do not require any special mention; they conclude a book 
which is no doubt only a collection of popular miscellanies, 
but which to the non-scientific student of literature cannot fail 
to be interesting and profitable. 


OLD AND NEW. 


La Duchesse de Polignac et son temps. Par H. Schlesinger. 
(Paris: Ghio.) M. Schlesinger gives us one of those historical 
character-sketches which have become familiar, and possibly 
too familiar, to us of late years. Asa rule they do little in the 
way of historical research, but only convey the personal opinions 
and impressions of more or less competent writers. M. Schle- 
singer has, however, the advantage of dealing with a period of 
history which has had so much written about it as to be little 
known, and with a character not too much exploited to be 
interesting. His little sketch of the court of Marie-Antoi- 
nette, and of the poor Queen’s efforts to arrive at some faint 
semblances of friendship and domesticity, is very readable. He 
does not attempt to palliate the errors of his heroine, though he 
writes from a strongly Royalist point of view. Nor can it be 
said that the element of research is entirely wanting : pedigrees 
—no mean ones historically—of both the Duke and Duchess 
de Polignac being traced with some care, and M. Schlesinger’s 


name being sufficient guarantee for accuracy on other points. 


The book contains an admirable portrait of Marie-Antoinette, 
and a much less successful one of the heroine. 

The new Universal starts with a reproduction, flat in effect 
and poor in quality, of Sir Frederick Burton’s La Marchesa, 
which work, like so many illustrated in this review, adorns the 
Quilter Collection, and is one of the editor’s own family joys, 
‘The first of a series of ‘ Essays on Life’ may be described as 
so many pages of well-meant and rather pleasing twaddle about 
sweethearts, photographs, boating, pipkins, old-bachelor fancies, 
and so forth. Mr. Donald’s ‘ Protection in France’ sets forth 
some very striking (even curious) facts in the interest of Free 
Trade, and br. Greene in * The Treatment of the Insane’ gives 
an excellent summary of the case for the Connolly men, and 
strikes a shrewd blow against them that indulge in the building 
of overgrown asylums. M. Sarrazin’s account of the poetry of 
Lord Tennyson is worth reading: the writer makes a great 
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deal too much of /w Memoriam and the /dy//s (these above 
all), but he knows his Tennyson, and he breaks a lance 
gallantly on the crest of M. Taine. Professor Moore on 
‘Dante and Sicily, is at least readable ; Mr. Julian Corbett 
whitewashes Jezebel, and reads like Flaubert mznus style ; Mr. 
Festing Jones contributes an elaborate setting of some fatuous 
verses by Victor Hugo ; and the editor discounts the victory of 
Toski as your good Radical will, and opines that Mrs. Maybrick 
should either be ‘ hung’ (like beef !) or set free. 

The Complexion: How to Preserve and Improve It (Lon- 
don : Renshaw), by W. H. G. Brown, M.D., and A. Campbell, 
M.D., is an innocent little work. Quite too elementary to be of 
any use to the omniscient medical student, it has too many 
technical terms for the drawing-room table even in this very 
frank and plain-spoken age. The governess may get hints to 
be put in practice in the school-room, the emancipated young 
ladies will not heed its precepts. The complexion is interesting 
to at least one-half of the race, and possibly some of those men 
who cannot golf and have to wear stays for their figure may 
hope to learn something from this our author. The advice 
given is on the whole safe and simple : fresh air, sensible food, 
lots of exercise, and abundance of soap and water. Six months 
in a good prison will certainly fulfil most of these conditions ; 
for the treadmill will take the place of tennis, and Portland has 
the finest of air and regular exercise. Powders and cosmetics 
of all kinds are wisely prohibited. Small and simple as it is, 
the little book has two authors ; but the pair of them have not 
the ornament of style, nor have they succeeded in keeping out 
our old friend ‘ Reliable.’ It is actually in the preface. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FIcTION. 


A Blue Grass Thoroughbred. By Yom Johnson. London: 
Drane. 1 vol. 

A Chila of Fapan. By E. H. House. London: Drane. 1 
vol. 

An Irish Cousin. By G. Herring and M. Ross. London : 
Bentley. 2 vols. 

Stories from Carleton. Edited by W. B. Yeats. London: 
Scott. 1 vol. 

Tales from ‘ Blackwood’ Edinburgh: Blackwood. No. Iv. 


The Freaks of Lady Fortune. By May Crommelin. London: 


Hurst. 2 vols. 
What To Do. By Count Tolstoi. London: Scott. 1 vol. 


VERSE. 
Battle o Glesca Brig. By J. A. Cuthbert. Glasgow: Murray. 
Selections from the Greek Anthology. Edited by Graham Rk. 
Tomson. London: Scott. Is. 


History. 


History of the 20th Regiment. By Lieutenant B. Smyth. 
London : Simpkin. 

Zhe Ancient History of the Maori, By John White. London: 
Sampson Low. £2, 2s. 


MISCELLANEA, 


Life and Letters of Father Damien. London: The Catholic 
Truth Society. 

The Official Local Industrial Guide for the British Association 
at Newcastle. Edited by Wigham Richardson, New- 
castle: Reid. 2s. 

The Pulpit Commentary, London: Kegan Paul. 


FoREIGN, 


bijdrage tot de Theorie der progressieve inkomstenbelasting. 
A. J. Cohen Stuart. Haag: Nijhoff. 2 fl. 75 ¢. 

Colecciién de documentos inéditos relativos al descubrimiento, 
conquista y organizacton de la antiguas posesiones espanolas 
de Ultramar. Tomolyv. Madrid: Murillo, 15 pes. 

Die Aussprache des franzisischen unbetonten E. im Wortauslaut. 
Von A. Mende. Zurich: Meyer. 2m. 

Der Burgundische Dialect im XIII. und XIV. Fahrh. Non 
E. Gaerlich. Heilbronn: Henninger, 5 m. 
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Die Philosophie des Thomas von Aquino kritisch gewiirdigt. 
Von J. Frohschammer. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 10 m. 

Die taglischen Lebensgewohnheiten in den altfranz. Artus- 
romanen. Von O. Miiller. Leipzig: Fock. 1 m. 20 pf. 
Geschichte der deutschen Post. Von B. E. Crole. Eisenach: 

Bacmeister. 4m. 50 pf. 

Guide de PEcole nationale des Beaux-Arts. Par E. Miintz. 
Paris: Quantin. § fr. 

Historia general de Espana desde los tiempos prim. hasta la 
muerte de Fernando VII. M. Lafuente. Tomoxiv. 4to. 
Madrid: Montaner. 5 pes. 

Introduction a [étude des races humaines. Par A. de Quatre- 
fages. Paris: Hennuyer. 27 fr. 

Lettres de M. le Duc @ Orléans 1825 a’g2. Publ. par ses fils. 
Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Précis @histoire juive depuis les origines jusqua [époque 
persane. Par M. Vernes. Paris: Hachette. 6 fr. 

Qui lira rira. Par A. Silvestre. Paris: Kolb. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Ueber den Polar-Kreis. Von Th. von Bayern. Leipzig : Brock- 
haus. 6m, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, TH 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
f‘\ TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1nG uP 
Licuts aT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 








KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 
In Jars, 1s., 28., and 35. 6d. each, with full directions. 
J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EpinsurGH, AND 47 St. Vincent St., GLASGow 








L O A N & S O N, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 


49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Waccons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 GeorGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, anc 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anp STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
_ Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LinsEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscurrs, CANARY and HEMP SEED, Pora.- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 
STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 














ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH, 





r ~ > 
W & A K. JOHNSTON'S 
* REDUCED ORDNANCE MAPS OF SCOTLAND 
(CoLourep). 
se The Cheapest and Best Maps ever published for 
Tourists, Excursionists, Cyciists, VOLUNTEERS, SPORTSMEN, ETC. 
Price, folded in Cloth Case, One Shilling each ; 
Mounted on Cloth, in Cloth Case, Two Shillings each. 


Please apply to the Publishers for INDEX MAP (Gratis), showing how the 
Country is divided up, and giving complete details of the Series, and number of 
Sheets already out. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 
EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, anv 16 SOUTH ST. ANDREW 
STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
5 WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C, 








THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies AND Co.; Glasgow, PorTEous AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 

‘Tue Rracto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading vents of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘THE RIALTO's’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘THE RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘THE Rtatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM HovusE, OLD Broab STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





BEACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 887.——SEPTEMBER 1889.—2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS, 
LEPERS AT THE CAPE: WANTED, A FATHER DAMIEN. 
MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF: A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By HELEN ZIMMERN. 
A RIDE WITH A ‘HIGHFLYER.’ With Prori_e or MtbLtanp RaILway 
BETWEEN ST. PANCRAS AND NOTTINGHAM. 
TO THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. By THE Ducuess oF RUTLAND. 
MY FIRST VISIT TO ZIMME. By Ho rt S. Hattett. 
LADY BABY. Cnaps. XXX.-XXXII. 
A GLIMPSE INTO A JESUIT NOVITIATE. By M. H. Dziewick1. 
RECENT CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO. By W. W. Srory. 
POESIES FROM ABROAD. By THE Hon, FLoRENcE HENNIKER. 
THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT AT CAPE JUBY, NORTH-WEST AFRICA. 
By DonaLp MACKENZIE. 
LOST—A HEART. By A. WERNER. 
THE SESSION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (oFrposirzE COCKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 


School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil | 


Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIvIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics, The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4o ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by Io ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea LE ae Eee, 
C = 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








ENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS. 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 


FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
A Large Variety of Patterns to choose from. 5 | 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. | 
FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, | 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 
ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 


HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 











57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





ScoTcH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 

















In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. ate Gey 
ROBERT A. PATON Special Special 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER | Royal Fea, ‘Royal 

33 GEORGE STREET | Warrants IEF Warrants 
AND 33 ROSE STREET | To HM he un and HH the rae of Was 
EDINBURGH. | Mined iadenn Guia 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET | (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH, 




















THOMAS JACKSON & SON 
CARRIAGE SALOONS 
150 LOTHIAN ROAD ano 70 FOUNTAINBRIDGE, EDINBURGH 


A very select and varied stock of Carr of Coniages and Two-Wheelers of every | 
description always on hand. 








Inspection respectfully solicited. Orders promptly attended to, 
CARRIAGES FITTED WITH ARNOTT’S PATENT ELAsTIC WHEELS. 





























ee 








g=3- NOTE,—All New Carriages sold by us are made at our Works, of thoroughly seasoned timbers, the Stock being one of the largest in the Trade. 


—— ae 
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